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FORDS OUT FRONT 


with tleadine Features / 


FORD ALONE GIVES YOU A CHOICE OF TWO GREAT ENGINES! 


Only Ford offers you the 100 h.p. V-8 engine . . . the smoothest, liveliest 


engine in the low-priced field . . . or the brilliant 90 h.p. Six! 


Here’s performance for every need! And for economy, both the 


V-8 and the Six are thriftier than ever, thanks to new 4-ring 
aluminum pistons and new balanced carburetion. 


FORD ALONE HAS “KING-SIZED” BRAKES... 
the biggest brakes in the low-priced field . . . the oversized 
hydraulics that could stop a car of twice the weight. 
They’re self-centering, too, for faster, smoother, 

safer stops on any surface! 


FORD ALONE HAS THE “LIFEGUARD” BODY... 
with heavy-gauge steel and all-welded unit construction for 
super-safety. The “‘Lifeguard’’ body has special phosphate 
coating anti-rust protection of all sheet-metal body parts, 
plus a long-lasting baked enamel finish that’s another 
“Ford First’. . . it “keeps that showroom complexion!”’ 
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Talking It Over 


ECENTLY in this column I wrote 
of the pleasures afforded by living 
in a small community as against life in 
a big city. This brought an interesting 
letter from a serviceman who is still in 
camp but awaiting discharge. He wrote: 
“T was born and raised in a town 
of 12,000 population. I agree with you 
that life in a small town is much more 
fun than in a big city. But a fellow has 
to make a living, and I’m wondering if 
I shouldn’t plan to locate in some large 
manufacturing center when I receive 
my discharge. What is the postwar pic- 
ture of the small town so far as em- 
ployment is concerned?” 


* * * 


Prospects. Well, it is my convic- 
tion that the economic future of the 
small town looks better than it has for 
many years; as a matter of fact, the 
future of the average small community 
looks brighter than the future of the 
average big city. 

For instance, within three months 
after VJ-Day, reconversion had been 
completed in 90% of the towns and 
cities of 25,000 population or less 
throughout the country. It is still lag- 
ging in some of the big cities. 

According to a survey made among 
1,000 small and medium-sized com- 
munities last December, employment 
was already at an all-time peacetime 
peak. The chief problem was not to 
find jobs for idle workers but to find 
workers for idle jobs. This is still true 
today in many communities, whereag 
large groups of big-city workers are un- 
employed because of strikes, shortages 
of materials and reconversion delays. 


* * * 


Smaller, Better. It is the smaller 
communities that have done the best 
job on the whole of handling returning 
veterans’ problems. This is not sur- 
prising, when we recall that during the 
war there were regularly-recurring news 
stories of small towns being first in 
their state to over-subscribe their War 
Bond quota, to supply their draft 
quota, to meet a*blood donation goal or 
excel in a drive for used clothing or 
waste paper. 

Evidence of the 


initiative dis- 
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played by our smaller cities and towns 
is found in the record of their com- 
mittees for postwar planning. More 
than half the communities across the 
country set up such local groups, some 
3.000 of them as local Committees for 
Economic Development. Their job was 
to find ways to make three jobs grow 
in Hometown where only two had 
grown before, and to do it on a sound 
business basis, not as a work-spreading 
scheme. 

Many of the specific ways in 
which new jobs were created by local 
effort on a company-by-company basis 
in community after community have 
been reported in PATHFINDER. But the 
truly astonishing results of this grass- 
roots job-planning can be seen in the 
fact that today we have nearly 10 mil- 
lion more jobs than we ever had before 
in peacetime. And less than a fourth 
of these new jobs are in the factories 
of the big cities. 

There is ample evidence of other 
sorts, too, that the small town has a 
brighter-than-ever future. Some months 
ago, PATHFINDER published an article 
about Alfred P. Sloan, head of General 
Motors, in which that well-known in- 
dustrialist cited some interesting figures 
stressing the trend toward decentraliza- 
tion of industry. Engineers will tell you 
that there will be no more factories like 
Willow Run. They’re too big. 

The realization of the crippling 
blows that can be wrought by atomic 
bombs, if there is another war, further 
emphasizes the advantages of scatter- 
ing our factories rather than concen- 
trating them where they will provide 
tempting and vulnerable targets. Our 
wartime experience with sub-contract- 
ing and localized manufacturing lent 
further impetus to the already strong 
trend toward decentralizing our manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Yes, the economic future is bright, 
indeed, for America’s Main Street cities 
and towns. 


Cordially, 


Ln in 


Publisher 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 







FS _ 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ Of course it’s embarrassing to be caught 
with unshined shoes—because everybody 
knows how simple it is to keep them shining 
—especially when you use Shinola. 

Equally as important as good grooming, 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility and 
that means longer wear. It will pay you to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
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‘INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention, Secure ‘‘Patent Guide™ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


637-K Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
3 






















A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 





AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 
ble loss by fire and other perils without 
the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 
surance protection. 


You and other home-owners would hesi- 
tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
fortably without the peace of mind you 
receive from adequate insurance. 


The man who serves as the medium be- 
tween you and your insurance company 
and who makes the transaction conven- 
ient and practical is your local insurance 
agent. He is always available and 
at your service, desirous of ade- 
quately protecting your property 
values. He is a very important 
member of every community. 





INS\URANGE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKEN. , a 
ORGANIZED 1824 










Between 


Ourselves 





Pro-Wallace: Let’s thank Wallace 
for his timely speech. Perhaps he inten- 
tionally created havoc to open a few eyes. 
If we wage war with Russia it will be 
Britain’s quarrel and our bloody fight. 
Many good American citizens, not com- 
munistic-minded, have a great deal of re- 
spect for Russia. In the last war she lost 
more by deaths and devastation than all 
the other Allies together. 

Jason Vandervliet, Lewiston, Mont. 


Anti-Wallace: Henry Wallace spoke 
out of turn this time. We have just wit- 
nessed a deliberate attempt to boost the 
power of a crumbling Administration. With 
election time in the offing a new policy ap- 
parently is being flaunted. Such double 
talk, with the international situation in its 
present state, should not be sanctioned. 

Edward O’Brien, Richmond, Va. 


Not Official: On p. 20 of your Sept. 
II issue is mentioned: “, . . the 1934 
treaty whereby the Soviet government was 
recognized ...’’ I would appreciate a ref- 
erence to the treaty, if there is any such. 

Harry J. Meleski, Worcester, Mass. 

[Webster’s defines treaty: ... an agree- 
ment or arrangement made by negotiation or 
diplomacy ...or...in the U.S. the treaty- 
making power is vested in the President, act- 
ing by and with the consent of the Senate 
(Const. Art. Il, Sec. 2). The “1934 treaty” 
refers to an exchange of notes between Lit- 
vinov and Hull. By this arrangement the 
U.S. recognized the Soviet government (al- 
though there was no attendant Senate con- 
firmation) —Ed.] 


Day After June: May we call to your 
attention that the World Holiday at the 
end of the year follows Dec. 30 but in leap 
years the additional extra day comes at 
the end of June. The purpose of this 


| arrangement is to keep the calendar bal- 


| anced so that the half-years will remain 
| equal and also to eliminate a lengthy end- 
| of-the-year holiday. ... 


Westy Egmont, Director 

The World Calendar Association, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 
[Sorry. Mr. Egmont refers to the state- 
ment made in “World Calendar,” Aug. 14 
issue: The 365th day each year, and the 366th 


| in leap years, would fall at the end of De- 
| cember as “extra” days to be observed as 


“world holidays.’”—Ed.] 


Jimson-Tomato Errors: I am citing 
below a few of the gross mistakes and 


| errors in your article, “Weed Witchery” 


(PATHFINDER, Aug. 28). You quote mie as 
saying that the tomato grown on jimson 
weed root will be larger than tomatoes 
grown on their own roots. This is con- 
trary to fact. 

You refer to nematodes as “round- 
worms.” I have never heard of this insect 
being referred to in this manner. 


PATHFINDER 


You quote me as saying that jimson 
weed stems should’ be thumb-size when 
grafted. I made no such statement, and a 
jimson weed that is thumb-size, cut off 
four inches from the ground, is not suit- 
able for grafting. You also state that the 
tomato should be cut off two inches from 
the ground. I made no such statement. 
The portion of the tomato that is grafted 
onto the jimson weed is taken from the 
top of either q young or an old plant. The 
diameter of the jimson weed stock and 
the tomato scion should be the size of a 
lead pencil, otherwise the grafting will not 
be successful, as the cambium bark should 
meet on both sides of the graft. 

You state that potatoes, peppers, egg- 
plants and “baby-breath” and other mem- 
bers of the nightshade family can also be 
grown on their sister weed. I do not know 
of any plant belonging to the nightshade 
family by the name of “baby-breath.” 
You cannot graft anything on the jimson 
weed except a plant that belongs to that 
immediate family. 

C, C. Newman, Professor of Horticulture, 

Clemson (S.C.) Agricultural College. 

[PATHFINDER erred in the details of Prof. 


Newman’s interesting grafting research. It | 


apologizes.—Ed. ] 


Ginger Snap: In the story on the 
Library of Congress (Sept. 25), under a 
photograph of the staircase the title “gin- 
gerbread” is used concerning the elaborate 
artistry therein; that it was “tops in Vic- 
torian era,” and that “some still think so.” 

We declare in thunder tones that we 
belong among the “some” who still think 
so. Gingerbread or no gingerbread, fhe 
Library remains a triumph of architecture 
and interior adornmént. Even though it 
be a trifle too ornate, the half-century-old 
building retains a charm entirely lacking in 
far too many costly piles of marble and 
granite since erected in the Nation’s 
capital, 


Fred G. Mahler, Raleigh, N.C. 


America's Favorite: Thanks so much 
for the dog story in Family (Sept. 25). 
It was quite a relief to turn to a page that 
lifted one away from the blood and thun- 
der of war news, international squabbles, 
national bickering. 
Carol Jorgensen, Minneapolis 


Run-Around: Home, says the diction- 
ary, is a place of refuge. Refuge where 


art thou? The more I look for a place to | 
call home the more I am convinced we | 


tried to wipe out overseas that which pre- 


vails here—greed. Here are some of the | 


rebuffs I have encountered since return- 
ing from the battlefields of Europe: 

“So sorry, our business associates and 
employes come first... . No children, they 
ruin the lawn. ... Working couples only. 
. . . This house rents for $150 a month. 
We prefer working girls. . . .” Endless 


EXCUSES, «. « « 
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7WO OF A KiNOf 


Leigh S. Taylor prefers a pipe— 
T. E. Rakestraw favors a “makin’s” cigarette— 
But they both stand pat on P. A. 









“T’ve smoked P. A. for years,” 
says Mr. Leigh S. Taylor.“The 
fact that P. A. is especially 
treated to remove tongue bite 
is a lot of comfort to me. No 
wonder it’s called the National 
Joy Smoke!” 













“T like everything about 
Prince Albert,” says Mr. T. E. 
Rakestraw. “It rolls up easier 
and makes a neat, firm ciga- 
rette. And it tastes just right— 
mild, with plenty of good rich 
taste.” 










TUNE IN 
Saturday 
Nights 
N.B.C. 
Prince Albert's 
“GRAND 
OLE OPRY” 








fk Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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“Our railroad carries everything 
—even Opportunity” 


“NEXT June they'll hand me a diploma 
and turn me loose. Then I want to go 
right to work, 

“Should I go to the city, where they 
always say the big opportunities lie—or 
should I stay here, where I’ve lived ever 
since I was a kid? Well, this afternoon 
I decided to stay right here. 

“Know why? When I saw that train 
pulling into our town, I realized I had 
both friends and opportunity here. The 
railroad tracks which connect us with 
the country’s cities and markets extend 
opportunity to every town in America. 

“I’ve got a good partner already—in 
the railroads—even before I go to work!” 


That young business-man-in-the-making 
is right. Throughout his entire career, 


4 Nee se 





the railroads will work with him as a 
partner — first bringing to him the raw 
materials he'll need to produce his prod- 
uct; and then carrying away his finished 
goods to world markets. 

Partnerships such as this are deeply 
rooted in localities throughout the na- 
tion. And they are home-town partner- 
ships, for the railroads are a home-town 
business. They buy supplies locally, em- 
ploy local people, own local property 
and pay local taxes which help support 
the schools and many other services — 
the same kind of taxes you pay. 

And like any other local, home-town 
business, the railroads provide and 
maintain their own facilities without 
support from local, state or federal taxes. 





| who would not enlist 


And last but not least: The salesman 
who had a house for sale to G.I.s only— 
providing I pay him a sweet little dividend 
on the side for the privilege! Do you sup- 
pose I can raise my children in a tent? 
If I can find a place to pitch it? 

Vet J. Parker, Owosso, Mich. 


Shoe on Other Foot: I recently had 
a large house remodeled into a 20-apt. 
unit. After the OPA established reason- 
able rental ceilings, I advertised it “for 
G.I.s only.” The first 20 to answer the ad 
got the apartments. Many of the “too- 
late” applicants offered me such bribes as 
cash, jewelry, new cars and an estate in 
the country if I would rescind some of 
the original 20 leases. Who is to blame 
for the black market, I ask vou? 

Mrs. Jackson Riley, San Francisco. 


Information Please: We need more 
of your comments on Russian policy. We 
need them in larger print—in more maga- 
zines—more newspapers. I didn’t know 
anyone in the service who was satisfied 
with Russia’s attitude during the war. I 
don’t know anyone today who is satisfied 
with her present political endeavors. The 
dissatisfaction felt by the majority of the 


| people in this country must be brought out 


in the open and a final end put to the 
political soft-shoe routine that twirled us 
into the last war. 

Our forefathers demanded freedom, 
insisted upon it and obtained it. If we 
want peace as much as they wanted free- 
dom, then let us stand at our full height 
and demand it in terms which cannot be 
ignored. There are few men in this nation 
in a fight against 


| communism, or any other freedom sup- 





pressing “ism,” just as quickly as they en- 
listed in the fight against fascism and 
nazism. Let that be known to the world. 
And when a freedom-bandit sticks out his 
chin to “test” us, let’s slap him back into 
line with the strength of our convictions. 

Shelby B. Armstrong Jr., 

Veteran World War II, Astec, N.Mex. 


Golden Harvest: As I look back 
over years of saving and caring for our 
family I feel I have earned the right to 
leisure. But not the rocking chair—take 
it away! For today I live in an exciting 
age. Mechanical devices make “home- 
work” a joy. I have time to attend free 
lectures, concerts, go on to school if I 
wish. I can attend baseball games or hike 


| in the woods without a care in the world. 


For a nickel I can ride a train to the out- 
skirts of this great metropolis, see nature 
at its best. The latest news hits my door- 
step every evening. For 30¢ I can see a 


| newsreel that portrays current history. For 


nothing I can listen to my radio, hear the 
great artists. And around the corner is the 


| library—a world of knowledge and ro- 
| mance. Grandpa, get your hat, what are 
| we waiting for! 


Grandma Lu Darling, New York, N.Y. 


® Brief letters and photos from read- 
ers on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address: PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


PATHFINDER 





The Cover. The Milton C. Whites 
are an outdoor couple. They go after 
elk, moose, deer and mountain sheep, 
with gun and camera. 

PATHFINDER’S cover is one of their 
triumphs in color photography. It was 
snapped during a fishing and duck- 
shooting expedition on Terrey Creek on 

Trail Lake Ranch. That’s a dozen miles 
| from their home in Dubois, Wyo 


* » * 


School Days. The letter “P” has 
| been added to the three ‘“R’s”—it 
stands for PATHFINDER. 

Because it is important that Amer- 
icans of all ages be better informed 
than ever before, PATHFINDER is going 
back to school—as a textbook. 

To help teachers and students, 
school subscriptions are now available. 
And a monthly cross-indexed quiz on 
all subjects will be supplied teachers as 
an instruction aid. 

For these new helps, write to 

PATHFINDER School Service Dept. M., 
| 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


. " a 


What U.S. area is still unexplored, al- 
though it was discovered 172 years 
ago? 

(See Now They’re Parks, p. 41.) 

What new book gives “inside dope”’ on 
the Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill con- 
ferences? 

(See Life With Father, p. 56.) 

Three major causes of deatness are 
> Sokiaeeeee eae ee eee 
(See /nside Silence, p. 39.) 

What animal has killed more men than 
all the wars in history? 

(See Rattus Rattus Rattus, p. 39.) 

Plots or players—which interest most 
movie-goers? 

(See Three Times Three, p. 52.) 

How is the U.S. creating 53,000 new 


farms? 
(See Checking the Missouri, p. 
19.) 


Will the new Congress cut taxes? 
(See Taxes—U p or Down? p. 19.) 
Does being a Congressman “run in the 
family’’? 
(See Like Father, Like Son, p. 20.) 
What is America’s noisiest college? 
(See None So Deaf.... p. 32.) 
How can movies speed up the learning 
process? 
(See Chicago Crusade, p. 43.) 
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Mother's cakes are always tops. They go beyond recipes, 


ingredients, equipment. 


More than a half century of united purpose has instilled 
a devotion, and established the ao ticteemiolmerticnirtel 


ship which LEE of Conshohocken tires enjoy. 


“Fun, 
Sy ae | 
cerned about dependable tire equipment, prefer the safety, 


Safety-minded drivers, always sincerely con- 


serviceability and sound values built into LEE DeLuxe tires. 


There are no better tires than LEE DeLuxe tires because 
there are no better tire materials available, no better 
engineering, no better tire builders. Which is why, 


precisely, you should... 


RAYON Cord 


Replace with | - F of Conshotokene TIRES 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA . >. A 


Republic Rubber Division Industrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 








Beauty Treatments 


THAT SPARE YOU AND 
SPARKLE UP YOUR HOME 





A Give floors a “quickie” by put- 
ting a few drops of O-Cedar All- 
Purpose Polish on your O-Cedar 
mop. Keeps dust down, cleans with 
a gleam—whether your floors are 
painted or varnished or waxed. 
Cleans, polishes and protects all at 
the same time, too, just as it does 
on furniture! 





4. Hint for woodwork: Try add- 
ing a little O-Cedar All-Purpose 
Polish to your cleaning water, to- 
gether with your favorite soap or 
cleaner. Removes fingerprints and 
grease like a breeze—leaves a lovely 
luster which helps protect the paint. 
Remember, it'sO-Cedar—“thegreat- 
est help in housekeeping.” 


| eran 
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Genuine 


ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


CLEANS — POLISHES — PROTECTS 


IF YOU PREFER A CREAM POLISH — say O-Cedar, too. > 
Quick —easy—no rubbing—to make refrigerators, _f 
venetian blinds, woodwork and other surfaces gleam! 
O-Cedar Corp'n, Chicago, Illinois; Toronto, Canada. 


f. Furniture appreciates a facial 
as much as you do—to keep it beau- 
tiful! A daily treatment with famous 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish gives 
grand results. And it’s easy. Just 
pour a little on a dampened cloth 
and do your dusting with it. This 
triple- acting polish cleans, shines 
and protects—all at the same time! 





3. Try this same All-Purpose 
gleamer on water spots and minor 
scratches. It’s grand for sticky 
smudges, too—leaves a dry, gleam- 
ing finish that’s a beauty to behold! 
(For deeper rings and scratches, try 
O-Cedar Touch-up Polish.) O-Cedar 
All-Purpose Polish is used in more 
homes than any other brand. 
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O-CEDAR “THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” 


Quotes 





Acme 


MAHATMA GANDHI. Americans pursue 
pleasure. 


One out of every six Americans owns 
an automobile. Their pursuit of pleasure 
is incessant. In fact, Americans seem to 
have devised a civilization without thorns. 
—Mohandas K. Gandhi. 


The world has a choice today be- 
tween two systems; one depending on the 
secret ballot, the other on the secret police. 
—Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


I'll tell you one thing: I won’t have 
anything to do with that fellow Stassen. 
He’s no Republican, never was, and the 
same thing goes for Tom Dewey. He’s no 
American; he’s a New Yorker.—Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, publisher, Chicago 
Tribune. 


Decidedly, the verb “to disarm” is 
an irregular verb in all languages. It can 
only be conjugated in the future and has 
not a present tense.—Edouard Herriot, 
former premier of France. 


Mr. Truman is stupid, and so are his 
advisors.—Harold L. Ickes, in Radio 
Forum. 


Bad human relations are hampering, 
hamstringing and haltering the world’s 
greatest production machine which ought 
to be, and is not, in high gear.—Eric John- 
ston, president, Motion Picture Distrib- 
utors. 


Back of many alcoholics is a refusal 
to tolerate, even briefly, any unpleasant 
state of mind—boredom, sorrow, worry, 
anger, dissatisfaction, depression, and feel- 
ings of inferiority.—Dr. R. V. Seliger, 
psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins. 


Now it will have to be 60,000,001 
jobs.—H. Mountain, Irving, N.Y. (letter 
to New York Herald Tribune). 


If the human race is so damn stupid 
that in 2,000 years it hasn’t had brains 
enough to appreciate the secret of happi- 
ness—contained in one simple sentence 
that you’d’think any grammar school kid 
could understand—then it’s time we 
dumped it down the nearest drain and let 
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the ants have a chance. The sentence is 
The Golden Rule.—Eugene O’Neill, play- 


wright. 


Soviet Russia has done more to ex- 
tend education to the masses in 25 years 
than we have done in 150 years.—Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor, NEA Journal. 


Most American cities have failed 
miserably to solve the parking problem. 
Shortage of parking space has reduced seri- 
ously the utility of the private passenger 
car.—Lou E. Holland, American Automo- 
bile Association, 


The Federal Budget needs a sharp 
presidential knife, not just a sharp presi- 
dential tongue.—Sen. Styles Bridges (R.- 
N.H.). 





When you take out an accidental 
death policy, the company is betting about 
4.500 to 1 against fatal injury.—Karl 
Karsten, insurance analyst. 


Four out of five World War II vet- 
erans now have a job.—Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, Veterans’ Administration. 


A high Japanese official predicted 
to me that in the next war, the United 
States and Japan would fight side by side. 
—Rep. Dewey Short (R.-Mo.). 


It is a shock to Socialists that Henry 
Wallace, who demanded that we should go 
to war with Hitler for the defense of jus- 
tice in eastern Europe, should now be con- 
tent to leave so much of Europe and Asia 
to the tender mercies of Dictator Stalin. 
—Norman Thomas, chairman, Socialist 
Party. 


The railroad freight situation will 
be in a terrible fix until May. Some fac- 
tories may have to.close down because 
they will be unable to move their goods.— 
Dr. J. Munroe Johnson, director, Office of 
Defense Transportation. 


Our company grew to its present size 
because we believed it was better to sell 
200 Ibs. of butter at 1¢ per Ib. profit than 
100 Ibs. at 2¢ per lb. profit.—John Hart- 
ford, president of the A. & P. Grocery 
Stores. 





JOHN A. HARTFORD. It's sales that count. 
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Extra Energy’s Ahead as Americans 


| 





WINS OVER ALL CEREALS! 


Yes, in a national search to find the best- 
| tasting cereal, a completely independent 
survey Organization questioned people 
of all ages and walks of life in every sec- 
tion of the country! And Quaker Oats 
was named more often than any other 
brand of cereals—wheat, corn, rice, oats 
or part-oats, hot or cold. Americans love 
delicious whole-grain Quaker Oats best! 


4 GREAT GOOD-GROWTH “KEYS”! 


These same four key elements work #0- 
gether for the thriving growth of every 
baby and growing child. No wonder 
whole-grain Quaker Oats is considered 
| one of the finest growth foods you can 
| find! By enjoying Selidlens Quaker Oats 
| daily, your child gains all four great 
growth “keys” in the natural way pre- 
ferred by modern child nutritionists! 





~ Quaker Oats @ 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food SS 


Vote Quaker Oats 
Best-Tasting! 





“GREAT ENERGY GRAIN!” 


It’s great to feel like having fun! No 
wonder Americans “go for” delicious 
Quaker Oats! For real authorities agree: 
there is no other natural cereal that 
matches hot, whole-grain oatmeal in 
great key elements to help fight fatigue! 
Leads in Food-Energy, in Food-Iron (es- 
pecially needed by women and girls), 
in Protein, in spark-plug Vitamin By! 





EASY, EVEN FOR NEW COOKS! 


Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee! 
To give your family the big double ad- 
vantage of the cereal Americans love 
best—the cereal grain authorities agree 
is best in key growth, stamina and 
energy elements—buy delicious Quaker 
Oats today, serve it regularly! 

Quoker Oats and 


Mother's Oats ore 
the some 











PROVIDE 


MOBILE PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


DISASTER-BRED 
DT AY FAY 


Mobile water purification units are your community’s 
insurance against disease from water impurities in 
times of emergency. They bring vital water to stricken 
areas. They go where they are needed—when they 
are needed. 


Make sure today that your community has this pro- 
tection! 


VITAL TO: City Health Departments—State Health 
Departments—Red Cross—Disaster Control Com- 
missions. 


ALSO OF VALUE TO: 


Veterans’ Administration—Departments of Agriculture 
—State Forestry Departments—Boy Scouts—Girl 
Scouts — Sea Scouts — Expeditions — Construction 
Camps— Lumber Camps. 


All water purification equipment is subject 
to priority regulations. VETERANS Ol 
WORLD WAR II are invited to be certi- 
fied at the War Assets Soe ny ey Cer- 
tifying Office serving their area and then 
to purchase material offered herein. 


Most surplus property is available to the 
export market. Merchandise in short sup- 
ply is withheld from export, and if such 
items appear in this advertisement they 
will be so identified by an asterisk. 


WATER PURIFICATION UNITS AT 


HALF COST! 


Truck mounted water purifier, showing installation of 
purifying equipment. 


These self-contained water purification units are 
mounted on trucks or trailers, ready for immediate 
use. They do not require specially trained operating 
personnel, they are cleaned easily and with little 
loss of operating time. 


Capacity 1,200 to 6,000 gallons per day. 
Some of the available types: 
Water Purification Unit—Wallace & 


Tiernan 
make, gasoline engine driven, 2’’ pump, mounted on 


2\% ton GMC 6 x 6 truck. Capacity—75 G.P.M. 

Distillation Unit—vapor compression type, gaso- 
line engine driven, mounted on trailer. Capacity 
1500 gals. per day. 

Water Purification Unit—Wallace & Tiernan 
make, gasoline engine driven, mounted on 2!4 ton 
GMC 6 x 6 truck. Capacity—100 G.P.M. 

Distillation Unit—Cleaver-Brooks make, gaso- 
line power, 2’’ pump, mounted on trailer. Capacity — 
2,000 gals. per day. 


Also some units for the distillation of salt water, mounted 
on skids and available as separate units. 












































War Assets ApMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham GOVERNMENT } Louisville * Minneapolis * Nashville + New 
Boston + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati ~~ OWNED f- Orleans + New York + Okichoma City 
Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fort > é Omaha «+ Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Worth + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville ” ™ SURPLU fe Richmond « St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San 
Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles ~~. P Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 652-2 
Che Si ifaw Vanes 
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Wake up 





Try this tonight 
for Morning Freshness! 


, 
Bounce out of bed? Maybe ey . 
slight exaggeration! But /bis 


fact—thousands rely on this easy, 


i lear-eye 
tive way to wake up ¢ . 
pone nach They simply drink a 
cup of Ovaltine at edtime. — Pe 
For Ovaltine does three shings, © 
i i ng fr 
bring vigorous mornl ; 
i t bedtime it 
First—taken warm at ee 
d sleep without drugs. 
promotes soun % ony wees 
ond—it furnishes importa’ 
food elements to build up vitality 
hile you sleep. : +s 
. Third—it also supplies errs ous 
ins and minerals in ; s, 
mere watare’ way for all-roun 
health and vigor. om 
So why not turn to Ovaltine 


starting tonight! 


OVALTINE 


Farnous BUCKET.O. JEWELS 


4-LEAF CLOVER 
DESIGN 


3-PIECE ET 


There's luck 

and romonce 

in this distinc 

Y tive, nationally 

= odvertised jewelry Quality mode! 
You'd gladly poy $5.00 for the necklace 
alone, but you get oll 3 pieces for only $3.95 
Gold ploted or permonent silver color, Satisfac 
tion guoranteed or money refunded within 10 

days. Postage prepaid. Add 5¢ for packing 


NATIONAL GIFTWARE COMPANY 


430 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, BOSTON 9. MASS 
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Don’t delay 


Prepare your car for winter now. 


Let your Nor’way* dealer protect 
your radiator against winter. Ask 
him for PEAK*, the completely safe 
permanent type anti-freeze, or 
Nor’way, the long-lasting meth- 
anol anti-freeze with corrosion in- 
hibitor that gives you maximum 


protection at minimum cost. 


Be wise 


Before installing anti-freeze 
ask your dealer to condition 
your radiator for winter with 
Nor’way Cleaner and 
Nor’way Stop Leak. Nor’way 
Radiator Service—cleaning 
and checking the entire cool- 
ing system—guarantees care- 


free winter driving. Ask him 
about it: 


*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off 
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Make winter driving 
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$ ICE 


oy 
AR READY 


ANTEEREEZ 


METHANOL type 


41.00 a gallon 


° 
A ERMANENT TY 


TI-FREEZ 


PERMANENT type 


$2.6 5 a gallon 


Su calles Peviston 
CO MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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Under The Dome 








TREASURY EXPERTS have mapped income tax relief, although the Department still 
publicly opposes tax cuts next year. Pressure has forced Secretary 
Snyder to have an official plan ready. 


gasoline, cosmetics, tires, auto parts, etc., as a partial offset. 


COTTON PRICES continue up, but they're flying on shaky wings. Crowding 40¢ a 
lb., the basic cloth staple has hit 320% above the 1939 level. Aver— 
age gain for all commodities is 60%. 


HOARDING OF COTTON TEXTILES is denied by Civilian Production Administration. 
Close observers insist, however, that some mills' inventories are so 
large they can't find storage space for their raw cotton. 


SHOE CRISIS is a by-product of the meat muddle we'll hear more about soon. 
Shoes can't be made from hides still on the backs of steers and black 
market hides never reach the tanneries. 


NEW FIVE-CENT AIRMAIL RATE is a move toward a universal 3¢ rate for first class 
domestic mail-——air or otherwise. When it comes, letters will move by 
surface or by air, whichever is quicker. 


POULTRY CEILINGS are probably off for good. They've jumped some 50% because 
of the meat fadeout, but the confusing situation resulting from 
recontrol of meat makes officials fear they may create another similar 
Situation. 

ONE-WAY STRETCH is now idea for an "unbreakable line" in wage policy. Scheme 
is to tie a pay formula to the cost of living, using Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' index for June 1946 as a base. New ceiling would be 
figured every three months. 


DESPITE CONFUSED DENIALS, Washington insiders say the Administration will be 
forced to do something to stop the meat shortage before the November 
elections. If it does, Truman, Porter and Anderson will have to 
"eat crow." 

WOMEN'S APPAREL INDUSTRY is up in arms against the priority given veterans on 
sewing machines. Manufacturers with long lines of waiting customers 
Claim some veterans are buying for resale at double prices. 


VETS' COMPENSATION CLAIMS, more than doubled in the last 12 months, are ex- 
pected to double again in 1947. 


FEDERAL AID FOR COLLEGE HOUSING will come up in the next Congress. The G.I. 


Bill of Rights impetus to higher education will continue for years. 
Result is schools face large enrollments without living arrangements. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT is generally credited with obtaining the Civil Service 
Commission post for ex-Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. Southern 
Senators, backing Dixie candidates for the job, didn't like it. 


CURBS ON LABOR appear ahead, no matter whether Democrats or Republicans control 
the next Congress. Worst (as labor sees it) would be laws calling -for 
compulsory arbitration and making unions suable in court. 


OFFICIALS HEAR THE NETHERLANDS will buy $90 million worth of agricultural pro- 
ducts from U.S. this year, $14 million of it in short fats and oils. 


THE EDITORS OF PATHFINDER have been embarrassed to have had their attention 
called, by a legal action, to the fact that during recent months 
certain paragraphs on this page have been largely copied from the 
famous and excellent "Kiplinger Washington Letter" and the "Kiplinger 
Agricultural Letter," published by the Kiplinger Washington Agency, 
Inc. Needless to say, the Pathfinder editorial management had not 
suspected that any employe concerned with "Under The Dome" was using 
material from other than our own sources, and cheerfully accedes to 
an injunction being entered against the practice, and gladly extends 
apologies to the Kiplinger Washington Agency, Inc. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The Nation 





International 


HI-JINKS AT FRISCO. But behind the American Legion parade a number of more seriqus things 


were afoot. 


Conflict 
Universal military service, bonus march- 


ers, Legion-Bradley feud set stage 
for big battles in Congress 


The American Legion convention set 
the stage for a Congressional fight on two 
questions: How big a peace army does 
U.S. need?—and who comes first, the vet- 
eran or the citizen? 

Before 10,000 delegates in San Fran- 
cisco, War Secretary Patterson took the 
wraps off the Army’s new universal mili- 

training plan. It calls for training 
726,000 youths, from 17 to 20—in addi- 
tion to a regular army of 600,000, an Air 
Force of 400,000 and a National Guard 
of 682,000. 

To beat down objections from Har- 
vard’s James B. Conant (he led 34 college 
heads in a fight against universal training 
last November), Patterson will ask Tru- 
man to name a three-man committee to 
study the plan. 

Hopes for Harmony. If the com- 
mittee agrees that 2.5 million men are 
needed for America’s defense, Patterson 
hopes Conant and other opponents will fall 
in line. The Legion okayed universal train- 
ing, but argued four months a year—in- 
stead of six months asked by Army—were 
enough. 

The same day the long-smouldering 
feud between the Legion’s John Stelle and 
Veterans Administrator Omar Bradley 
burst into flame. Answering charges of 
‘broken faith,’ Bradley (Stelle’s conven- 
tion guest) accused his host of ‘‘deliber- 
ately obstructing” VA’s efforts to help vets. 

Old arguments (veterans’ hospitaliza- 
tion and VA administration) were trotted 


14 


tary 


(SEE: Conflict) 


out. But the burning question was on- 
the-job training. Bradley said when Con- 
gress set a $200 ceiling on Government 
payments, it did so to give the veterans 
extra help while they learned their trades. 
It was not intended as a dole. 

Stelle insisted—new Commander Paul 
Griffith thinks the same way—the Gov- 
ernment is economizing at the expense of 
the veteran. 

There’s something to the Legion 
squawk. Just before it adjourned Congress 
amended the training program law with 


Acme 


BONUS MARCHERS. Gov. Donnelly (in dark 
glasses) said no. (SEE: Conflict) 





sorry results. As it stands now in some 
cases the more a vet gets from his em- 
ployer, the less he gets from the Govern- 
ment. But taxes on his earned income cut 
his take-home pay so that he makes less as 
an expert than he did as a beginner. 

Bradley’s reply: “I will do nothing to 
surrender the welfare of the nation to the 
special interests of any minority.” 

More Trouble. Although the Legion 
turned thumbs down on a bonus now, Con- 
gress may face headache when it 
adds up the country’s bill for peace. 

Of the six states now paying bonuses 
Illinois heads the list with no maximum. 
Michigan is with a $500 top. 


that 


second 


Massachusetts pays $300 to every man 
who served overseas. Rhode Island pays 
$200; Vermont, $120; New Hampshire 
$100. 

Missouri’s Gov. Phil Donnely sent 
200 bonus-marchers home after they 
stormed into Jefferson City to demand 
special session of the legislature to con- 


sider a $400 bonus. Eleven other states 
paid a bonus after World War I. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
talking up national bonus legislation (plus 
$200 a month pensions for Medal of Honor 
winners), 


One Man’s Opinion 


General Motors President Charles E. 
Wilson, guest speaker at a National Press 
Club luncheon in Washington, got this 
question: 

“Will labor get a shorter work week? 

Answered Wilson: “The way I see it 
—do we want more leisure time to spend 
and enjoy the fruits of owr labor, or 
should we work a little harder to get more 
fruits to enjoy the leisure time we already 
have?” 


Labor Decides to Work 


Truman’s plea to U.S. labor for in- 
dustrial peace to avoid an economic crash 
sounds to many like the wail of a Monday 
morning quarterback. 

But Truman’s “great promise—great 
danger” warning is no cure and it trails 
behind labor’s own efforts to clean house 

Long before the President added his 
footnotes to Economic Stabilizer Steel- 
man’s reconversion report, Philip Murray 
had pledged the CIO to production with- 
out needless strikes. In Chicago, he de- 
clared open war with Red factions within 
the CIO. “We've got no use for... Com- 
munists over here meddling in our affairs.” 

Danger Signal. Meanwhile, threat 
of anti-labor legislation is doing more to 
hold Murray, AFL’s William Green and 
UMW’s John L., Lewis to a “peace policy” 
than warnings of “an early and severe” 
crash, 

To stave off Congressional reprisal 
(an amendment to the Wagner Act is pos- 
sible), the bosses are telling their unions 
to scale*down wage demands. Murray’s 
own steel-workers are expected to seek 
only partial relief for the 19% decline in 
real wages since the first of the year when 
their contract comes up for renewal. 

Peace for strike-groggy Pittsburgh 
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may come from AFL. Its teamsters are 
driving through picket lines laid down by 
Duquesne Light Co. independent workers. 
And AFL’s Central Labor Union warned 
that its 175,000 members will stand for 
no interference. 

Amenable. Elsewhere union leaders 
talked peace. On the West Coast, after a 
four-day walkout, Harry Bridges’ long- 
shoremen were willing to “arbitrate, nego- 
tiate or fact-find’” to send dock workers 
back to their jobs. 

In Hollywood, AFL ordered striking 
carpenters and electricians to settle a 
jurisdictional dispute. 

In Washington, AFL Typographical 
union forestalled a strike that would close 
52 printing shops. The printers want 
double wages and- double vacation pay, 
“because we spend twice as much when we 
aren't working.” , 

On the Spot. Beside the threat of 
restrictive legislation, labor has other rea- 
sons for staying on the job. Union treas- 
uries can’t finance another wave of long 
strikes. Union economists are finding that 
wage boosts plsh up prices and pinch 
workers’ pocketbooks. And CIO knows it 
must kick out the Communists. 


F.D.R. Legacy 


Tree-grower Franklin Roosevelt, 
famed breaker of precedents, was the 
richest U.S. President. 

F.D.R.’s gross estate, appraised for 
tax purposes in Poughkeepsie, was valued 
at $1,940,999, of which he inherited $920,- 
115 from his mother, Mrs. Sarah Delano 
Roosevelt. The bulk of the estate was 
made up of real estate, bonds and liquid 
stocks and bank accounts. 

Other items: $133 in cash; three war 
bonds—two for $25 and one for $50 at 
maturity, 200 25¢ war stamps. Listed as 
debts: Seed bill, $22; newspapers, $8.88 
and one to a stamp dealer, $72. 





The Meat Vote 


Meat got scarcer and scarcer and 
OPA boasted openly that the party re- 
sponsible was OPA. 

What OPA meant was that its 2,500 
agents, specially appointed to fight the 
black market, had done so well that hardly 
a butcher in the land dared to take a 
chance on selling meat over ceiling price 
(though there was talk of a growing black 
market in restaurant meat). Meat to sell 
at ceiling prices is still not available. 

There are 100 explanations, besides 
OPA’s, why there is no meat, all difficult 
to understand, and the American house- 
wife doesn’t even try any more. All she 
knows is, there is no meat. 

Foreboding. Because she - doesn’t 
like it and because her vote (and her 
family’s) is likely to show it at the polls in 
November, Democratic leaders are defi- 
nitely worried. There are too many re- 
ports that the housewife blames the short- 
age on OPA and OPA on the Democratic 
party. Added to this was the Gallup Poll 
eport that 53% of the people want ceilings 
removed from meat, and 51% want all 
foods freed from controls. Four months 
ago, 75% voted to retain all food ceilings. 

To win back the meat vote, House 
Majority Leader McCormack asked Presi- 
dent Truman to declare a moratorium on 
meat price ceilings for 60 days—long 
enough to keep meat on the shelves (he 
hoped) through election day. He was stim- 
ulated, perhaps, by billboards prominently 
displayed in his home city of Boston. They 
said simply: 

“Had enough? Vote Republican No- 
vember 5.” 

The Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s executive committee also asked a 
study of “ways to increase the meat sup- 
ply.” But Truman, 100% committed to 
price control, stands firm: “Whether price 
control had been restored or not,” he said, 


International 


ARTISTS SAID NO. Marlene Dietrich (center) and Dorothy Lamour (rear) were jeered as stars 
decided to ignore picket lines of striking movieland workers. (SEE: Labor Decides to Work) 
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Justus, Minneapolis Star 


THE ARISTOCRAT. He gets more exclusive 
every day. (SEE: The Meat Vote) 


“there would have been a shortage.” But 
he’s sure things will improve in a few 
weeks, when western grass-fed beef begins 
to move to market. 

Western cattlemen, however, disagree. 
The fat grass-fed steers that Truman ex- 
pects were killed in July and August, they 
say. They think the shortage will last a 
long time. 
PEP PIP PPP PP PPP PP PHPXPXPAPRIP 


Another Side 


The newspaper, The American 
Vegetarian, commented: 

“The meat shortage and the high 
prices for meat when it can be secured 
. +» constitutes a big joke for vegetari- 
ans, who are amused at the. . . distress 
and dismay exhibited by our friends 
who are still afflicted with the obses- 
sion that they must have a daily supply 
of dead animal carcass to maintain 
health. . . . This ancient and revolting 
habit of refined cannibalism . . . is now 
gradually on the way out in all civilized 
countries.” 

(Ed. Note: Most Americans wished 
it were a little more gradual. ) 

BLA PB BBE BEDE BEBE BEB BD DAD PDP PLP 


It’s Happening Here 


Joe Stalin’s Communist party is out 
to take over the U.S. It says so in the 
“Program of the Communist Internation- 
al,” adopted in Moscow Sept. 1, 1928. 

A party objective, says the Commu- 
nist International, is to “extend its influ- 
ence over its own class, including women 
and youth.” To do this, it must gain con- 
trol of all “trade unions, factory councils, 
co-operative societies, sport and cultural 
organizations.” 

That’s it, a blueprint (pure and sim- 
ple) for seizing economic and political con- 
trol of “capitalist democracies” like the 
U.S. It also adds that this is only one of 
many steps through which the “revolu- 
tion” must move to convert the U.S, into 
a Communist state. 

To most Americans, it’s a wild-eyed 
dream, not to be taken seriously. But J. 
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RED MENACE. Hoover sees it getting more 
menacing. (SEE: Jt's Happening Here) 


Edgar Hoover, FBI boss and probably the 
country’s top authority on crime, espion- 
age and subversion, does take the state- 
ment seriously, 

Said Hoover in San Francisco: The 
Communists have “diabolical plots to 
wreck the American way of life.” 

The Drug. What lulls Americans to 
sleep, he says, is that the Communist 
Party claims to have only 100,000 mem- 
bers in the U.S., but “the Communists 
themselves boast that for every party 
member there are 10 others to do the par- 
ty’s work. These include their satellites, 
fellow-travelers and their so-called pro- 
gressive and phony liberal allies. They 
have maneuvered themselves into positions 
where a few Communists control the des- 
tinies of hundreds who are either willing 
to be led or have been duped into obeying 
the dictates of others.” 

Honest labor leaders and rank-and- 
file members, Hoover warned, have been 
“hoodwinked and browbeaten into a state 
of submission” where even strikes are 
sometimes postponed until approval comes 
from Communist Party headquarters. 

“We are rapidly reaching the time,” 
he declared, “when loyal Americans must 
be willing to stand and be counted.” 


Refugees 


Probably the first family to flee 
from New York to avoid the atom 
bomb consisted of William Keenan, a 
43-year-old contractor, his wife and 
their four children. 

In Port Washington, L.I., they 
packed their goods into two cars and 
headed for Montana’s wide open spaces, 
where they figure the odds against get- 
ting blown up are better than in the 
crowded East. 

“I’m not weak-minded,” said Mr. 
Keenan, who served in North Africa as 
a civilian engineer during the war, “but 
when a fellow thinks of his family he’s 
got to visualize the future 20 years 
from now.” 





“Hoopy” Jacks Up Dover 


A former “printer’s devil” has be- 
come guardian angel for bustling Dover, 
Ohio. 

Shortly before the war ended, hard- 
hitting newspaperman A. A. ‘“Hoopy” 
Hoopingarner, publisher of The Dover 
Daily Reporter, left his desk, made the 
town his “beat,” then went out to cover it. 

The bright glare of war-made pros- 
perity didn’t blind Reporter Hoopingarner. 
Nor did the racket of bristling steel, clay, 
brass and other plants drown out sharp 
warning sounds of dangers ahead. The 
blood that gave economic life to Dover 
(pop. 10,500) was drained from the veins 
of all civic developments that are as much 
a part of a city as factories. 

Back to his desk went “Hoopy,” sure 
that Dover would lose more than it gained 
if someone didn’t step in quickly to bal- 
ance the scales. 

Mightier Than the Sword. Armed 
with his editorial page, Hoopingarner went 
to work on Dover. He tackled labor, 
church, business and other leaders. He fed 
them luncheons. Then he gave them an 
11-point program, 

Hoopy’s life insurance policy for 
Dover called for: Building and zoning 
regulations to bolster construction of sev- 
eral hundred new homes. A municipal park 
and swimming pool. An improved Union 
Hospital. A new library. A grade school 
building plan. Absorption of nearby com- 
munities. Cleanup of approaches to the 
city. A facelifting for downtown Dover. 
A remodeled City Hall. Improved trans- 
portation facilities. A far-reaching street 
and highway program. 

Now Dover is acting. The zoning law 
is being drafted. Fifty new homes will be 
built this fall. There will be a 10o-acre 
park and swimming pool for Dover’s 
youngsters next summer. Next door New 
Philadelphia and Dover have raised $250,- 
ooo for a maternity wing, new operating 
rooms and 60 more beds for Union Hospi- 
tal. The School Board plans a new grade 
school (the city’s fourth) and a new li- 
brary. New fronts brighten a dozen down- 
town business houses. Officials are studying 
street and highway needs. 








HOOPINGARNER. Gave his town a shot in 
the arm. (SEE: "Hoopy" Jacks Up Dover) 


Only one aim fell flat. Balky neigh- 
boring villages are dodging annexation to 
Dover. 

Newspaper Vet. Hoopingarner was 
born near Dover 53 years ago. He news- 
papered in New York, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Omaha. At 21 he was 
city editor of The Cleveland Press. Three 
years later he was managing editor of Ti: 
Omaha Daily News. In 1921 he bought 
the struggling Reporter, boosted circula- 
tion from 3,300 to today’s 8,100 and raised 
the payroll from 12 to 31 full-time em- 
ployes. 

Hoopingarner blames worry for his 
high blood pressure; his job for his white 
hair. But he says it’s all fun. 


His Honor the Manager 


If the young blood of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has its say in November, machine 
politicians will be job-hunting and a city 
manager will head the municipal govern- 
ment. 

Weary of old line political finagling, 
a group of young crusaders got together 
about a year ago, diagnosed the city’s ills 
and decided a city manager was the only 
cure. Then to plug their panacea to all 
voters they formed the Good Government 
League to whip up voters’ enthusiasm. 

The Chattanooga crusaders can be 
sure that their opponents won't use the 
attack “radical and without precedent.” 
For the city manager system (today 637 
U.S. cities use it) began in Staunton, Va., 
in 1908—and it’s still going strong. 

Two Kinds. From Staunton’s experi- 
ment (native son Woodrow Wilson was a 
strong advocate) has stemmed two types 
of city manager government. One is auth- 
orized and set up by state legislatures; the 
other by local ordinance. 

Under the first type the manager is 
given broad administrative powers and is 
answerable only to the voters. Under the 
second he is subject to the political whims 
of the councilmen who elect him and is 
usually burdened with duties (tax col- 
lector, budget director, for example) better 
handled by subordinates. 

Popularity. Although Virginia moth- 
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THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Changes in Federal employment be- 


tween June and July: 
UP DOWN 


Agriculture 3,077 
Commerce 786 
Interior 2,036 
Justice oe tee areal ae 
Labor i 
Post Office 
State 
Treasury 
Navy 
War 
Budget. Bureau 
Independent agencies 
War Agencies 

Total 


*Latest figures as of May and June 


3.695 


4,391 
1,082 
2,685 
*19,709 
*39,043 

| 


7,201 
6,825 
37,380 


* * * 


The Government received 


last month $4,481,118,423 


The Government spent 
last month 


$2,754,984,717 


The Government 
owes 


$265,368,855,314 


ered the movement, Maine today ranks 
first among the states with 71 city man- 
ager plans in operation. Michigan is 
second with 59. Texas has 52, Virginia 47. 

During the last five years 119 mu- 
nicipalities have adopted the system. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was the “big-city” pioneer 
for the city manager idea. In 1926 it 
gave its mayor and council the heave-ho 
and there are few indications anyone 
wants to switch back. 

Only 28 cities trying city managers 
have abandoned them Staunton 
blazed the trail 38 years ago. 


since 


State Issues for November 


Nearly every election year gives the 
people in most states a chance to decide 
on issues which affect them as intimately 
as the choice of a Washington represent- 
ative. The ballots on Nov. 5 will be no ex- 
ception. 

To be decided at the polls are soldier- 
bonus-bond issues in Illinois ($385 mil- 
lion); Michigan ($270 million); and 
Rhode Island ($20 million). Maine voters 
last month beat a proposed $16 million 
bond issue which would have paid veterans 
1 $150 bonus. 

Vets’ Farms. In California, voters 
will decide on a $100 million bond issue 
to finance veterans’ buying of farms and 
homes. They may also legalize dog racing 
in—eounties over 175,000 population (4% 
of the gross take to go to a state welfare 
fund) and decide to set up a state Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. 

Nebraska will vote on a highly con- 
troversial amendment. It would in effect, 
abolish “closed shop” union contracts by 
making it illegal to deny work to anyone 
because of non-membership (or member- 
ship) in a-labor union. 

Tax proposals before other state vot- 
ers include: 

Michigan—A constitutional amend- 
ment to give one-third of the state sales 
tax revenue to local governments. 
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Arizona—Allocation of 10% of the 
state gasoline tax revenue to towns and 
cities. 

Utah and Washington—Amendments 
to permit taxation of some Federally- 
owned property. 

Massachusetts will vote on a pro- 
posal to require labor unions to file finan- 
cial statements. 


Rural Delivery, Free 


On a sharp, clear October morning, 
just 50 years ago, Melvin T. Strider 
headed his horse-drawn cart out of Charles 
Town, W. Va., to deliver some letters and 
newspapers to his neighbors. 

By the time he got home that night, 
the nation was off to a good start in a 
new venture—free rural mail delivery. 

Strider’s route was one of five started 
that morning as an experiment, which has 
since grown into a service that now cob- 
webs America with more than 32,000 
delivery routes, serving 8 million rural 
families. 

Small Beginning. Three of the routes 
started from Charles Town, home of Post- 
master General William L. Wilson and 
were each about 18 miles long. Another 
12-mile route started from Halltown, and 
a 20-mile route from Uvilla. They were 
financed by a modest Congressional ap- 
propriation of $40,000 (each letter-carrier 





was paid $2co a year), engineered by Rep. 
Thomas E. Watson (D.-Ga.). 

Today routes vary in length from 6.2 
miles, out of Glen Shaw, Pa., to 100.8 
miles, out of Antonita, Col. The average 
route length is 45 miles and RFD men 
earn an average annual wage of $2,500. 
Last year mail routes stretched 1.5 mil- 
lion miles across the country. And to “get 
the mail through” to the 8 million fami- 
lies, who depend on rural delivery, cost the 
Government $106 million—less than 4¢ 
a day per family. 

In Memory. At a recent anniversary 
celebration Strider (the lone survivor of 
the five pioneers) was guest of honor in 
Charles Town. A memorial marker, do- 
nated by the National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, was unveiled at the 
grave of Henry C. Gibson, another of the 
original five, who helped make the world 
“smaller” for their farmer neighbors. 


Fed Up 


Charles “‘Commando” Kelly, famous 
Medal of Honor winner and hero of Sa- 
lerno, closed up his filling station at Pitts- 
burgh to start “politicking” for the Re- 
publicans. 

Kelly said he was fed up with the 
housing and food situation, and the way 
the Democrats were handling things in 
general. 


THEN AND NOW. Above (50 years ago), the mail is held up for a pose near Crawfordsville, 
Ind. Below, Mary Garner, Rochester, Minn., greets RFD carrier Rex Dolph. (SEE: Rural Delivery, 
Free) 
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The Bowlegged Gatekeeper 


Holland, Chicago Daily Tribune 


NEWS ITEM: Horse Meat Is Becoming 
More Prevalent in Nation’s Butcher Shops 


“vy 


Justus, Minneapolis Star 


Home on the Range 
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Kuhn, Indianapolis News 
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COME RAIN OR WIND. The heort of America's breadbasket will be rescued from Mother Noture's fickleness. 


Checking the Missouri 


Old Muddy’s days of kicking over the 
traces are numbered. 

U.S. engineers are building a string 
of dams that will keep the mighty Mis- 
souri and her temperamental tributaries in 
their place and also make the Missouri 
valley more productive. 

On flood sprees in the last 10 years 
Old Muddy and her girl friends have done 
$200 million damage, claimed 234 lives. 
Much of the best farm land in the U.S. 
has been washed under the Eads bridge at 
St. Louis at the rate of 20 acres a minute. 
Then the drought of the 1930s turned part 
of the valley into a “dust bowl” that drove 
774,000 from their homes, left the nation 
with a $1.2 billion relief bill. 

But despite Mother Nature’s fickle- 
ness, the valley, comprising nine states and 
one-sixth of the U.S., remains the heart 
of America’s food basket. It produces 
half of the nation’s bread, a fifth of its 
butter, a sixth of its pork, a fifth of its 
beef, a fourth of its mutton, nearly a 
third of its wool. 

Green Light. Years ago New Dealers 
dreamed up a Missouri Valley-Authority 
that would outdo the TVA in scope. But 
opposition in the valley and in Congress 
checkmated that. Meanwhile, the Army 
Engineers (interested in flood control and 
navigation) and the Department of Inte- 
rior’s Bureau of Reclamation (interested 
in irrigation) drafted plans of their own. 
But they couldn’t get together until the 
MVA bloc got a bill before Congress. 
Then the Army and the Reclamation Bu- 
reau compromised, got a $200 million 
initial authorization from Congress. 

The plan calls for the construction 
of dams, channels and canals to provide 
power, control irrigation, improve naviga- 
tion, hold back more water in reservoirs 
than flows from the Missouri into the Mis- 
sissippi in a year. Today Army engineers 
are building levees along the Missouri and 
dams in North and South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Colorado> Reclama- 
tion Bureau engineers are working on two 
dams in Wyoming and another in South 
Dakota. 

New World. Total cost of the proj- 
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ect will reach $1.5 billion. By the time it 
is finished in 1966 (if Congress continues 
to shell out the money) it will have cre- 
ated 53,000 new farms; provided irriga- 
tion for 4.7 million now-arid acres, where 
crops worth $130 million can be grown. 
It will also provide 17 power plants capa- 
ble of producing 4 billion kilowatt-hours 
of energy to lure new industries to many 
parts of the valley. 

These resources, U.S. officials say, will 
bring back to the valley the population lost 
during the drought and flood times and 
create opportunities for thousands of new 
dwellers. 


Harvest Time 


Daylight saving time ended at 2 a.m. 
recently all over the country—except in 
Aroostook County, Maine. There, rugged 
Yankee farmers got together and decided 
to continue getting up an hour early until 
the harvest’s in. 


Taxes—Up or Down? 


If campaign promises mean anything, 
the next Congress may reduce taxes. 

Rep. Harold Knutson (R.-Minn.), 
Republican spokesman for the House on 





Pathfinder Photo 


PIE IN THE SKY. Reduction talk getting louder. 
(SEE: Taxes—Up or Down?) 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 


(SEE: Checking the Missouri) 


tax matters, who'll be chairman of the 
tax-writing Ways and Means Committee 
if Republicans take control, promises a 
flat 20% cut in personal income taxes. 

But Rep. Doughton (D.-N.C.), pres- 
ent Ways and Means chairman, takes a 
more cautious approach. There'll be a 
new tax bill, he says, but he sees no hope 
for a 20% cut. He criticizes “holding out 
false hopes to the people.” 

Doughton wants to reduce taxes, but 
he’s “unwilling to do so at the expense of 
veterans’ benefits, agriculture, national de- 
fense or essential functions of Govern- 
ment.” Furthermore, says Doughton, “we 
have a huge carrying cost on the national 
debt which can’t be cut until the debt is 
reduced.” 

Fantasy? Treasury Secretary Snyder 
is even less encouraging. “For our own 
common good,” says Snyder, “our present 
tax levels must be maintained for some 
time... . . It is pure fantasy ... to talk 
of, tax reduction and debt reduction in 
the same breath.” 

Challenged to produce a “bill of par- 
ticulars” on his 20% cut promise, Knut- 
son’s plan is “more economy” and “aban- 
donment of a backlog of unsound legisla- 
tion (pork barrel bills) which would in- 
crease the deficit by $10 billion to $15 
billion.” 

Last March Knutson proposed a $5 
billion cut in anticipated expenditures in 
1947. Part of the saving would be applied 
to reducing the public debt, the rest to cut 
personal income taxes by 10%. Later. 
when it became evident that estimates of 
receipts would exceed budget estimates by 
$8 billion or more, Republican House 
leaders promised to balance the budget and 
cut personal income taxes 20%. 

Basis. The GOP pledge has been made 
even more sound, says Knutson, by the 
Congressional Reorganization Act provi- 
sion for a legislative budget. Taxing and 
spending committees would estimate in- 
come and outgo for the following year, 
then set total appropriations. If spending 
plans exceed estimated income, Congress 
itself would have to increase the debt. 
And Congress (in the face of present pub- 
lic opinion) is hardly likely to vote for 
more debt. 
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James W. Wadsworth 








Underwood & Underwood 


Otis Bland 





Press Association 


Emily Taft Douglas 


Like Father, Like Son 


An old New England farmer, trving 
to explain heredity to his grandson, point- 
ed to the orchard. “‘There’s the answer, 
son. An apple never rolls far from the 
tree.” 

Living proof of this lecture is heard 
when Congress answers the roll call. 

Although no American can claim spe- 
cial inheritance rights, Capitol Hill has 
always had a “like father, like son” flavor 
and the November elections will add to 
that flavor. 

Some, like Sen. Robert A. Taft, son 
of the former President and Chief Justice, 
are nationally known figures in their own 
right. 

Two incumbents, James M. Wads- 
worth (R.-N.Y.) and Otis Bland (D.-Va.) 
have the rare distinction of being descend- 
ants of members of the first Congress. 
Bland’s forebear, Theodorick Bland, served 
first in the Continental Congress and then 
in the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, from Virginia. 

Family Affair. Wadsworth, a former 
Senator, is the son of former member 
James M. Wadsworth Sr. who sat in the 
47th, 48th and 52d to 59th Congresses. 
The first Congressional family member 
was Jeremiah Wadsworth, who represent- 
ed Connecticut in the First, Second and 
Third Congresses. 

The Republican Senatorial candidate 
from Massachusetts bears a name as fa- 
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Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 


mous in Washington politics as the Plym- 
outh Rock is in its native state—Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., namesake of his distin- 
guished grandfather, the Senator from 
Massachusetts during World War I. 

And as history-conscious newcomers 
settle into their Congressional seats, they 
may find other famous-name neighbors. 
Besides Bland and Wadsworth, are incum- 
bents Emily Taft Douglas (D.-IIl.), 
daughter of Lorado Taft, noted American 
sculptor; Ralph A. Gamble (R.-N.Y.), 
son of the late Sen. R. J. Gamble of 
South Dakota, and Charles A. Plumley 
(R.-Vt.), son of Frank Plumley, member 
of the 61st, 62nd and 63d Congresses from 
Vermont. 

Way Back. Rep. John C. Kunkel 
(R.-Pa.), who has served in the House 
since 1938, is a grandson and namesake 
of a member in the 34th and 35th Con- 
gresses, and a great-grandson of John Ser- 
geant, who served in Congress for 16 
years. 

George A. Smathers, who defeated 
Rep. Pat Cannon (D.-Fla.) for renomina- 
tion, is a nephew of former Sen, Smathers 
of New Jersey. 

Sen. ‘Clayton D. Buck (R.-Del.), now 
serving his first term, was born on the 
family estate in New Castle county which 
was inherited from a distinguished fore- 
bear, John M. Clayton, three times U.S. 
Senator, co-author of the Clayton-Bulwer 








John F. Kennedy 


treaty, and Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Taylor. 

Two other incumbents, Fadjo Cravens 
(D.-Ark.) and Marion T. Bennett (R.- 
Mo.), stepped immediately into the shoes 
of their fathers who died in office. 

A few hopefuls who would continue 
the illustrious names of their fathers: 

Will Rogers Jr., Democratic Senato- 
rial candidate from California, former 
member of the House and son of the hu- 
morist who gained much of his fame lam- 
pooning Congress. 

Hoosier. Albert J. Beveridge Jr., Re- 
publican candidate for the House from In- 
diana, son and namesake of the former 
Congressman and historian. 

John F. Kennedy, son of the former 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, and grandson of John Francis 
Fitzgerald, a Congressman from the same 
district in 1919. 

Stanley D. Long, Democratic House 
candidate from Nebraska, son of F. D. 
Long, pioneer Nebraska settler. 

As Congress reacquires old names, it 
also loses some. Voluntarily retiring this 
year is Sen. Peter Goelet Gerry (D.-R.I.), 
great grandson of Elbridge Gerry, Vice 
President in the administration of James 
Madison. He served also in the Conti- 
nental Congress, signed the Declaration of 
Independence and was a member of the 
First and Second Congresses. 
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Plasma For Politics 


Out in Garrettsville, Ohio, live-wire 
advertising man Richard Shaw and his 
neighbors are hot on the trail of truth. 

Fed up with the usual political mum- 
bo-jumbo average citizens must swallow, 
Shaw and the rest of the townspeople are 
finding out for themselves just what makes 
their country and their world tick. 

Short cut to the “know-how” is a 
newly established town forum—throw- 
back to the old New England town meet- 
ing—which Shaw started. 

Periodically Garrettsville residents 
and faculty members of nearby Hiram 
College gather around the “town-table” 
and discuss things that perplex them. 

Their Aim. They study carefully 
poignant economic, political and interna- 
tional pugzlers. They search their own 
ranks for better civic leaders. And they 
use their forum as an ever-handy lever to 
keep those leaders on their toes. 

This year promises a bumper crop in 
civic forums. Program Information Ex- 
change—New York clearing house for 
civic groups—says more people than ever 
will meet this fall and winter. Already 
more than go civic, governmental and 
even international groups have signed up 
with the Exchange. 


Bigger and Louder 
Sen. Theodore Bilbo (D.-Miss.), 


after an operation for mouth disease, de- 
clared: “I’ve just had my mouth reamed 
out and now I’ve got more mouth than 
ever.”” (Webster’s dictionary says “ream 
out” often applies to the cleaning of a gun 
barrel.) 

Testing the newly enlarged orifice. 
Bilbo praised Mississippians trying to pe- 
tition him out of the Senate. He called 
them “my best friends.” “They're trving 
to get me some publicity for my book on 
racial equality,” he said. 
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MORE MOUTH. Bilbo's operation opened new 
vistas. (SEE: Bigger and Louder) 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


Has Moral Strength 
Been Overlooked? 


Why is Uncle Sam being pushed 
around these days? At home sundry 
members of his family flaunt disregard 
for his authority. Abroad, respect for 
his dignity and character has been less 
than conspicuous. 

How can this be so? 

In this hungry world only the U.S. 
can offer substantial quantities of food. 

Locked up here is a large part of 
the world’s gold. 

The world’s worst fearful weapon 
and the know-how for its making are 
apparently our monopoly. 

Our industrial production power, 
by far the world’s greatest, is physi- 
cally unimpaired. 

By unparalleled and unprecedent- 
ed national generosity we have given 
away enough billions in war materials, 
enough machinery and enough food and 
clothing to have purchased, if such is 
purchasable, an inexhaustible reservoir 
of world-wide goodwill. 


Yet we fail to talk little Iceland 
out of an airbase we thought we 
wanted. We give back to their impe- 
rial owners Pacific islands won from 
Japan by American blood; and when 
they submit bills for property damage 
to their palm trees and coral strands, 
we pay the charges. We permit a 
frightened, poverty-stricken dictator- 
ship to veto our efforts to plan for 
freedom and safety in the world. 


While people wait, cash in hand, 
for houses and furnishings, for motor 
cars and countless other essentials to 
good American living, the United 
States permits Communists and their 
like to sabotage the processes of pro- 
duction and to interfere with the daily 
lives of millions who want to work. 


No one is so foolish as to be- 
lieve in his heart that houses or meat 
or automobiles can be created by pass- 
ing laws, or by any means except as 
savings buy the tools with which peo- 
ple do plain hard work. Nor does any- 
one, surely, deceive himself that either 
an individual or a nation can produce 
less but have more. Yet every expe- 
dient is proposed except doing more 
work. 

We know that despite great na- 
tional wealth and productive power, 
our public debt is nearly as great as the 


wealth and that it is rapidly destroying 
the value of our money. Yet our offi- 
cials listen seriously to fantastic pro- 
posals -for spending more billions that 
we do not have. 


cs 
It has become clear that no pres- 


ent problem can be solved by confer- 
ring more power upon government. To- 





talitarian government makes problems 
for the people but never solves them. 

Has the American capacity for in- 
dignation petered out? Has erosion 
worn away the topsoil of American in- 
tegrity and moral courage? Have too 
many people listened for too many 
years to the get-more and give-less 
propaganda? 

Or are a jangled weary people only 
waiting for the breath of clean leader- 
ship to blow away the confusing fogs, 
and for voices of genuine character to 
re-voice the American ideals? 


Not more authoritarian power, 
but more powerful moral authority will 
re-establish order -in Uncle Sam’s do- 
mestic household and restore his dig- 
nity abroad. 

Governmental leadership must 
have character to stand up to issues 
without browbeating the people, with- 
out evasion, and without telling lies. 

Neither Americans at home nor 
nations abroad will trifle with Uncle 
Sam when he can lift a clean hand as 
a symbol of moral force. To be able 
to do that, he will need the backing of 
a people who choose character before 
expediency. 
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Washington 


Talk 


No Man’s Land 


Standing at the halfway mark of two 
city blocks of “no man’s land,” separating 
Republican and Democratic national head- 
quarters on Washington’s swank Connecti- 
cut Ave., is John Witherspoon, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. ~ 

Witherspoon, dead since 1794, won’t 
swing one vote in the coming elections. 
But there may be some significance in the 
deep frown on his bronze face as he looks 
toward the South and the Democratic 
camp in the plush Mayflower hotel. 

The Democrats prefer to think With- 
erspoon has turned his back on the Repub- 
licans. Their 30-room, velour-rugged suite 
bristles with optimistic hopes for Novem- 
ber. Conservative guess: “Fifty-two Re- 
publican House members may lose their 
seats.” 

Here 75 party workers, headed by 
Chairman Robert Hannegan, spend five 
days a week making things safe for the 
Democrats. Visiting committeemen, state 
and county leaders, jobholders and would- 
be jobhelders crowd the suite ‘all day to 
overflow into a tiny lobby. 

Reading Matter. The national office 
is the party’s clearing house. Biggest of 
the nine departments are publicity and 
treasury. Sam O'Neal, former St. Louis 
Post Dispatch reporter, and his 14 infor- 
mationists get out 35,000 handouts (“‘lit- 
erature,” they say) a month, not includ- 
ing 185,000 copies of the weekly Demo- 
crat and 30,000 copies every month of the 
Digest, aimed at the women voters. 

George Killion of California, party 
treasurer, has 16 assistants to distribute 
“something less than $2 million” in elec- 
tion funds. (The Hatch Act limits party 
expenditures to $3 million.) 

The other 45 workers (about half are 
from Missouri, for some reason or other) 
are scattered throughout Research, Young 
Democrats, Women’s, Chairman’s, Radio, 
Speakers and Absentee Voters departments. 
They are crammed into small, converted 
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REPUBLICA 
NAT'L COMMITTEE 


bedrooms (baths are used as file rooms), 
uniformly decorated with wall portraits of 
Roosevelt and President Truman. 

Since the real “boss” is only nine 
blocks away in the White House, most 
policy questions are referred there. But in 
an emergency, Hannegan can speak for the 
party. 

Other Camp. One block north of 
Witherspoon’s vantage point is the larger, 
but not so plush, Republican bastion. 
More than too workers are jammed into 
an old white front Georgian house and two 
floors of a next-door office building. 

Official screener of visitors is sixty- 
ish Gertrude Bowman of Iowa, former 
Girl Scout official and lifetime friend of 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Most of the sev- 
eral hundred daily callers she routes to the 
second-floor offices of Chairman Carroll 
Reece or to Ohio's Clarence Brown, execu- 
tive campaign director. 

The Republican set-up is much like 
the Democrats’, but the GOP has 15 de- 
partments to the Democrats’ nine. Treas- 
urer Edward L. Bacher of Massachusetts 
handles the money (again something less 
than $2 million). Indiana’s William C. 
Murphy (former chief of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s Washington bureau) edits the 
Republican News (monthly circulation 
240,000) and gets out about 50,000 hand- 
outs each month. 

Inner Sanctum. Heart of Republican 
headquarters is the Research department, 
where 16 experts spot weaknesses in the 
opponents’ records. 

Minus an office-holding leader, the 
party relies on either a caucus of Republi- 
can Congressmen or its committee mem- 
bers for policy rulings. 

Although there’s an air of grim reality 
throughout the house—like that of a 
deadly serious challenger—any one of the 
100 enthusiasts ‘will drop everything to 
tell you: “It’s a cinch—we’ll take the 
House by a big majority and probably the 
Senate, too.” 


His Secretary 


Washington labor officials are grin- 
ning at this one: A member of the AFL 
high command recently hired a new secre- 
tary, then left town. During his absence a 
friend asked whether AFL would meet 
with Peron’s Argentine labor leaders, The 
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WAR AND PEACE. Party generals "'G-2 the battle” from Washington. (SEE: No Man's Land) 
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invitation was turned 


down. (SEE: His Secretary) 


AFL vs. CIO. Peron's 


new secretary replied naively: “I don't 
know if I can help you, because I don't 
know just what AFL will do. But I did 
hear the boss say he wouldn't go any place 
with the damned CIO. . ’ Obligingly, 
CIO turned down the Argentine invitation. 


Hot off the Press (Release) 


Handout: n. Slang. U.S. Food or 
clothing given to a beggar (Webster). 

To Washington newsmen who beg for 
tidbits at the doors of politicians and bu- 
reaucrats, handouts are food and clothing, 
but only indirectly. A handout, in news- 
paper slang, is a press release, and press 
releases flow from Government agencies 
like oil from a gusher. They supply in- 
formation for much of the news that 
moves out of the Capital every day. Cor- 
respondents have been seriously injured in 
the scramble for handouts, some of which 
contain hot news. 

Cautious. In general, politicians, bu- 
reaucrats, and Presidents like to say things 
to the public via the press release rather 
than at an ad lib session with reporters 
who are notoriously fond of asking em- 
barrassing questions and quoting the an- 
swers verbatim. A handout can be just as 
vague and evasive as the writer wants it to 
be, and reporters can’t pin it down the way 
they can a bureaucrat. 

Government press releases, in addi- 
tion to providing information (or with- 
holding it), supply the Washington press 
corps with many of their best jokes. 

Take OPA’s announcement concern- 
ing the price of “steer heifers.” The Civil- 
ian Production Administration recently 
announced that one branch of industry 
was facing a “critical crisis.” A War As- 
sets Administration handout offered for 
sale a “grain alcohol plant for making 
alcohol from molasses.” 

Retriever. Recently a National Hous- 
ing Agency press agent had a struggle try- 
ing to recall a release before it reached the 
news wires. It began: “Work stoppages 
affecting construction of homes are at the 
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lowest point since the beginning of the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program, 
National Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt announced today. He... ex- 
pressed the hope that the number of stop- 
pages would increase even further.” 

Because it was an Official release, 
Wyatt couldn’t even have claimed he was 
misquoted. 


Washington Tenure 


New Mexico’s Sen. Hatch proposes 
that we elect House members to four-year 
terms. He will offer a constitutional 
amendment to that end in the next Con- 
gress, 

Extension of the House term is neces- 
sary, says Hatch, to avoid “divisions of re- 
sponsibility . . . when mid-term elections 
take control of the House out of the hands 
of the party in power.” 

Under Hatch’s proposed amendment, 
one third of the Senate would continue to 
be elected as now, each two years, but 
House elections would be held only in 
presidential years. This would virtually 
assure the President a House majority for 
his four-year term. 

A similar amendment was offered in 
the last Congress. It got nowhere. More 
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ANOTHER TRY. Hatch will ask four-year-term 
for House. (SEE: Washington Tenure) 


interest appears to centereon proposals to 
change the presidential term. In 1913 the 
Senate voted the President one six-year 
term, but the proposal never reached the 
House. 

If a six-vear term should go through 
for the President, without change in the 
two-year term in the House, the minority 
party could try twice during a president’s 
term to win control of the lower chamber. 
One chance would still be left if the House 
term had been changed, in the meantime 
to four years. 

No chance. Sen. Daniel of Texas 
would fix the term of the President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives, all at six years. 
None would be eligible for re-election— 
which means that the Daniel proposal will 
never be adopted. 
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Capital People 


Able Averell 


The drab, statistical Commerce 
Department got a glamor injection 
when its new boss, William Averell 
Harriman, returned from the Court of 
St. James in London. 

William Averell Harriman, the mul- 
timillionaire in question, has been listed 
as one of the 10 handsomest men in 
America. In his younger days he played 
on the U.S. polo team in international 
matches. At 54, he looks more like a 
Hollywood star than a Cabinet member. 

Since Henry Wallace-left the Com- 
merce Department in the middle of a 
hullabaloo about foreign policy, most of 
the comment on Harriman’s appoint- 
ment centered on his foreign policy 
views. In general, they agree with those 
of Secretary Byrnes. Some people, in 
fact, put it the other way around, But 
in the Commerce post, his domestic 
opinions and business ideas will be 
more important. These have been de- 
termined partly by his family back- 
ground, partly by his business experi- 
ence, 

Silver Spoon. Harriman was born 
into one of the richest families in the 
country. His father, Edward Harriman, 
was a rail magnate who once controlled 
60,000 miles of railroads. He left a for- 
tune estimated roundly at $100 million. 

When Averell finished Groton 
(where F.D.R. also went to school) he 
went to Yale; rowed on the crew, and 
was elected to the exclusive Skull and 
Bones society. After graduation (1913) 
he worked on the Union Pacific railroad 
as a surveyor, member of a rail inspec- 
tion- gang, fireman and maintenance 
man. A year later, helped along by the 
fact that his family owned the railroad, 
he was named vice president. In 1932 
he became Chairman of the Board. 

During the next 10 years he mod- 
ernized the road by introducing stream- 
lined trains and fast Diesel engines, 
lowering rates, improving service, serv- 
ing cheaper and better meals in dining 
cars. To stimulate passenger traffic on 
one branch, he built up and advertised 
Sun Valley, Idaho, as a playground. 

His Viewpoint. Harriman once 
summed up his business philosophy: 
“It is as indefensible for a man who has 
capital not to apply himself to using it 
in a way that will be of most benefit 
for the country as it is for a laborer to 
refuse to work. It is the duty of every- 
one, rich or poor, to work.” 

People who worked with Harriman 
as Lend-Lease Expeditor and Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow and London were par- 
ticularly impressed by his singleminded- 
ness of purpose—in this case, to speed 
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THE HARRIMANS. Back from England. 


up the conduct of the war. He is apt 
to concern himself almost entirely with 
top policy, and though he likes to do his 
own work as far as possible (write his 
own reports, telegrams, letters, etc.), 
he insists on leaving mechanical details 
and trivia in the hands of subordinates. 

At the start of his three years in 
Russia, he found that the job of being 
Ambassador could easily deteriorate 
into an endless maze of problems con- 
cerned with the actual running of the 
Embassy—getting food and fuel, hiring 
domestic help, and so on. After a few 
weeks Harriman moved his office out of 
the Embassy and into his own private 
dwelling, about a mile away, where he 
could concentrate, 

Dynamic. He is a self-driver with 
a seemingly endless supply of energy, 
and tends to drive his staff nearly as 
hard as himself. In Moscow, where 
Russian diplomats have a penchant for 
working all night and sleeping all day, 
Harriman would sometimes get a sum- 
mons to the Kremlin at midnight, After 
several hours there he would return to 
his office where, instead of going to bed, 
he would set to work immediately on 
his report to be wired to Washington. 
Next morning he’d be at his desk at 
9 a.m. as usual, 

Despite his glittering Groton-polo- 
Wall Street background, Harriman’s 
friends deny that he is really a “color- 
ful” character. He is shy, reserved 
does not find words easily, and is apt 
to avoid social functions when possible 
(one result: He’s sonfetimes accused of 
being snobbish). When he does have 
to attend a dinner or cocktail party, he 
is apt to corner a business associate and 
spend the time talking shop. 
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ant to Be a Diplomat? 





QUIZ ZERO HOUR. Supervisor hands sealed envelope to Civil Service test distributor 
just before competitive exam gong. There are four general tests, one language quiz. 





WASHINGTON GROUP. In the nation’s capital diplomat hopefuls listen to last-minute 
instructions. Each test requires about 24 hours. It takes two days to finish all five. 
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Y YOU were living in Ankara, what 
bank would you do business with? If 
you stood near the mouth of the Nile river 
could you ever see the sun directly over- 
head? What’s a fair price for a pair of 
summer shoes in Java? 

If you can answer these sample puz- 
zlers you might get by the tough intellec- 
tual obstacle course the State Department 
has charted for would-be Foreign Service 
Officers. 

To fill its war-depleted ranks, the De- 
partment is combing America to fill several 
hundred vacancies in 58 diplomatic posts 
in every corner of the world. 

High Hopes. For these jobs more 
than 5,500 men and women recently sat 
down in nine U.S. cities and 13 foreign 
capitals (and in every U.S. naval shore 
station) to tussle with a two-day exam. 
covering everything from geography to 
international law and foreign languages. 

Applicants represent 431 universities. 
Degrees range from nothing (college edu- 
cation is not required) to multiple “after- 
name” letters for know-how in Sanskrit. 

Survivors of this “toughest examina- 
tion in America” find their fight has only 
begun—a 70% passing grade (in all sub- 
jects) merely qualifies them to go before 
a stern governing board for a 30-minute 
oral quiz, which is expected to cut their 
number to 200. And these 200 won’t get 
their jobs unless they are physically fit. 

Class Work. Before they are en- 
trusted with jobs as vice-consul or junior 
embassy attaches (starting pay for most 
is $3,100 annually), they take a two-month 
refresher course to give them special back- 
ground. 

Opportunities for career diplomats are 
good. George Allen of Durham, N.C.., 
member of the Foreign Service class of 
1930, is now U.S. Ambassador to Iran. 





STUMPED? Earl Hoyck is from Ilion, N.Y. 
Cities under 50,000 supply 50% of FSOs. 
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STIFF ORAL QUIZ. Applicant who passes written tests faces “$64 questions” from board of examiners. Last hurdle—physical exam. 





SCHOOL DAYS. Physical passed, appointment okayed, CURRICULUM. The training course covers four weeks of lectures outlining U.S. 
new Foreign Service men take language refresher. foreign policy. The students then cram in visa, passport, report procedures. 





Pathfinder Photos, Department of State 


KNOW-HOW. School instructors plan informal con- “GOOD LUCK.” Dr, W. P. Maddox, director of the State Department Training 
ferences so the new FSOs may learn self-assurance. School, gives traveling instructions to new FSOs bound for foreign duty. 
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The World 


U.S. AND BRITISH NAVIES 
PROWL MEDITERRANEAN 


Sci aaa ae 


BULGARIA 
<| WANTS THISf 


TURKEY 
IN EUROPE 


RUSSIA ASKS 
JOINT CONTROL 
OF DARDANELLES 





Pathfinder Map 


DANGER ZONE. The eyes of world leaders are on this strategic area. (SEE: Hot Greece) 


Hot Greece 


King returns to find hi#fand seething 
with internal strife as neighbors 
clamor for Greek territory 


Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown of Greece. Home after 65 months 
in exile, George II stepped off the plane 
that brought him from Britain and found 
himself up to his neck in trouble. Unde- 
clared war raged between Greek factions. 
And on all her borders Greece was plagued 
by territory-seeking neighbors. 

One of the danger spots on the fringes 
of Russia, Greece bears close watching. 
Two of Russia’s ambitions in the eastern 
Mediterranean are to gain a corridor to 
the Aegean sea, and to secure the flanks of 
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the Dardanelles, 40 mi. long strait between 
Europe and Asia. 

These ambitions can be fulfilled only 
if British and American influences are 
driven out of Greece, the only Balkan 
country over which the “Iron Curtain” 
has not yet fallen. 

Red Method. Russia therefore, sup- 
ports Bulgaria and Albania, which rode 
the Hitler bandwagon, against Greece, 
which poured out her lifeblood and re- 
sources in heroic battle against the Axis. 
Also for that reason Russia exploits local 
rivalries in Greece. 

Bulgaria wants Greek Thrace as an 
outlet to the Aegean. This has been an 
ambition of Bulgaria since 1878. In the 
Balkan wars just prior to World War I, 
Bulgaria obtained the Aegean port of Dede 





Agach in Thrace. But Bulgaria backed 
the wrong horse, Germany, in World War 
I and the peacemakers assigned Dede 
Agach ‘and surrounding territory to 
Greece. : 

Albania has similar but weaker claims 
on Greek Epirus, the most northwesterly 
province of Greece. Epirus, a backward, 
mountainous, sparsely settled area along 
the Adriatic coast, was Albania’s reward 
for helping: Mussolini attack Greece. But 
the Greeks reconquered the land before 
Hitler’s panzers swept in from the north. 

Yugoslavia wants Greek Macedonia 
in order to obtain the Aegean port of 
Salonika. The only Balkan country not 
given independence after the Turkish yoke 
was shaken off in the roth century, Ma- 
cedonia was divided among Greece, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia. With Salonika in 
Yugoslav hands, Russia would gain a bet- 
ter port than Dede Agach and would al- 
most certainly become the controlling 
power in Greece. 

No Compromise. The internal con- 
flict is the unhappy offspring of the Greek 
civil war in 1944-45. The leftish EAM 
tried to seize power in Athens, as it had 
done in other parts of Greece, and would 
perhaps have succeeded but for the pres- 
ence of British troops. Today the struggle 
for control continues between the extreme 
right and the extreme left with few middle- 
of-the-roaders. 

This was the situation that confronted 
George as he set foot on Greek soil for the 
first time since April 1941. George got a 
ro1-gun salute, attended Te Deum serv- 
ices, spoke to his ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed people by radio. 

Anchors Aweigh. As Premier Con- 
stantin Tsaldaris struggled to form a cab- 
inet, good news for Greece came from 
Washington. The U.S. Navy, Washington 
announced, was in the Mediterranean to 
stay. So was the British Navy. The U.S. 
and Britain also have a stake in the Medi- 
terranean and peace in the Balkans is part 
of it. 


The Supreme Crime 


The last members of the Hitler gang 
stood, each in turn, under a marble statue 
of Moses, the Jewish law-giver, to hear 
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HOMECOMING. George II comes home after 65 months in exile to rule over war-impoverished Greek people like these. (SEE: Hot Greece) 
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the sentence of the Nufenberg court. 
Twelve were sentenced to hang: The un- 
repentant Goering, Ribbentrop, Keitel, 
Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, Frank, Frick, 
Streicher, Sauckel, Jodl, Seyss-Inquart 
and Bormann (in absentia). 

Seven got prison terms ranging from 
10 years to life: Raeder, Doenitz, Neu- 
rath, Speer, Hess, Funk and Schirach. 

Acquitted: Schacht, Papen and Fri- 
tsche. 

Also on trial were seven organizations. 
The Reich cabinet, the General Staff and 
the Storm Troopers were exonerated. The 
SS (Elite Guard), the Gestapo, the Po- 
litical Leadership Corps, and the SD (Spy 
Department) were convicted. 

On and On. The trial lasted 10 


_months. The court heard 200 witnesses 
_ aS 300,000 affidavits and 5 million words 


(the equivalent of about seven copies of 
the Bible) went into the record. 

Facing the shame of the hangman’s 
noose for crimes that outraged humanity, 
Goering grumbled. “I did not expect they 
would go through all this to kill us.” 

True, the immense labor of Nuren- 
berg might have been saved with a swift 
trial and a firing squad. But that would 
have defeated the true purpose of the 
trial and would have deprived international 
law of a case history that will confront 
warmakers for all time to come. 

Sets Goal. Supreme Court Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, chief U.S. prosecutor, 
set the course in his opening address. Con- 
fronting men who had sought to enslave 
the world as they had enslaved their own 
country, Jackson said: 

“Must such wrongs either be ignored 
or redressed in hot blood? Is there no 
standard in the law for a deliberate and 
reasoned judgment on such conduct? The 
ultimate step in avoiding periodic wars, 
which are inevitable in a system of in- 
ternational lawlessness, is to make states- 
men responsible to law.” 

Pact Cited. It took 403 trial sessions, 
but in the end the court disproved the 
time-worn theory that “the king (i.e. the 
sovereign state) can do no wrong.\ In 
vain did the defense argue that no statute 
defined aggressive war and no sovereign 
power had made aggressive war a crime. 
The prosecution held that the signing of 
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the Kellogg-Briand Pact on Aug. 27, 1928, 
made aggressive war illegal. Signed by 
15 nations and eventually subscribed to 
by 48 others (including Germany and 
Japan), the pact denounced war “as an 
instrument of national policy.” 

The fact that 12 of Hitler’s henchmen 
will die on the gallows, that seven of 
them are in prison, is unimportant. What 
is important is that for the first time in 
history the plotting and waging of war is 
made ‘“‘the supreme crime.” 

To put teeth into the verdict of the 
Nurenberg court, Jackson called for “some 
permanent forum where the victims of 
persecution may invoke the protection of 
law before instead of after it culminates 
in war.” 


Australia Votes 


More thar 3 million Australians went 
to the polls to elect a new government for 
the next three years. 

Campaign issues paralleled those of 
the U.S. The Labor Party, in power since 
1941, was under fire for continuing war- 
time restrictions; failing to cut taxes; pro- 
duction lags due to strikes and work stop- 
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HESS RIBBENTROP 


THE MIGHTY FALL. These photos show Nazi bigwigs at the height of armed triumph and as 
they appeared in last days of Nurenberg trial. (SEE: The Supreme Crime) 
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JUDGMENT DAY. Hitler's henchmen had just heard sentences when this photo was taken during 

recess. Seyss-Inquart, sentenced to hang, shakes finger. Speer, who got 20 years, rubs nose. 

Fritsche, who was acquitted, stares. The exonerated Schacht (extreme right) and the condemned 
Frick (checked suit) munch sandwiches. (SEE: The Supreme Crime) 


pages. But the ballots gave the Govern- 
ment a smashing vote of confidence. La- 
bor held 33 of 36 seats in the Senate, a 
gain of 11; and 45 of 75 seats in the 
House, a loss of only four. Chief laborite 
casualty in the election: War Minister 
Francis M. Forde, who was interim prime 
minister after the death of John Curtin 
in 1945. 


Government Housekeeping 


As bureaucracies go, Canadians get a 
bargain. Their government departments 
are among the world’s most efficient. But 
when the budget comes before Parliament, 
economy-minded M.P.s find dollar signs 
in their hair. 

The Montreal Daily Star reported: 

“Most bitterly opposed item was one 
of $300,000 for government furniture.” 

“‘Where is the: furniture we pur- 
chased during the war for all these build- 
ings we have all over the place?’ queried 
M. P. Douglas Ross. % 

“Tt is still in the buildings,’ replied 
Minister of Public Works Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier. 

“*And in spite of the fact we have 
all the furniture we purchased for these 
offices during the war we now need $300,- 
ooo for more?’ Ross persisted. 

“*That is the estimate,’ said the Min- 
ister. , 

“*Tt is beyond my comprehension,’ 
declared Ross, shaking his head. 

“*T hardly understand it myself, but 
I get requests just the same,’ explained 
the Minister. 

“*I think something should be done 
about it. Are we still piling up furniture, 
getting more all the time? Where does it 
go?’ asked the bewildered Mr. Ross. 

“The equally bewildered Minister 
said filing cabinets were an example: ‘I 
tell my officials we have been buying so 
many of these cabinets I do not see why 
they haven’t space enough. But all the 
departments keep their records, and I am 
buying filing cabinets every week. M.P.s 
would be surprised how many I have 
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bought, and none are empty... . With a 
reduction in the apprapriation, I will be 
unable to buy furniture if the Veterans 
Affairs Department, or some other de- 
partment asks for it. 

“ ‘Borrow, beg or steal it,’ ” 
M.P. Gordon Graydon. 


suggested 


Poor Old Robinson Crusoe 


Battle planes will land where Robin- 
son Crusoe saw the mysterious footprint 
in the sand. Chile is building an air base 
on “Robinson Crusoe’s Island’”—Juan Fer- 
nandez, 415 miles out in the Pacific. 

Daniel Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe 
in 1719, after reading about a real Scot 
sailor, Alexander Selkirk, who was ship- 
wrecked on Juan Fernandez and spent four 
years and four months alone there. 

The Chilean air base will be one of a 
string planned by Latin American coun- 
tries with U.S. expert advice for hemi- 
sphere defense. 


Ghosts Explained? 


Canada’s “Death Valley” along the 
wild headwaters of the Nahani river in un- 
explored Northwest Territory is believed 
to have taken its 14th white man’s life— 
an amateur prospector who entered the 
valley Jast spring and hasn’t been seen 
since, 

In Ottawa, Donald Carroll of the U.S. 
Geological Survey said the valley may be 
haunted, not by ghosts, as the local Indians 
believe, or by “bad Indians,” as the 
Mounted Police suspect, but by disease. 

Theory. “The truth behind the In- 
dian legends,” said Carroll, “is that a 
whole village in the valley was wiped out 
by an epidemic of a very virulent staphy- 
lococcus type of meningitis. The half- 
ruined huts, built of wood and stone are 
standing. Whoever seeks shelter in them 
contracts the extremely infectious disease. 

“The bacteria is a type which can re- 
main dormant a long time—probably in- 


Spies’ Tavern 


The Cafe of the Rooster 
of Jemappes in Brussels is fa- 
mous for good food. But dur- 
ing the war it dished out a 
fare that was much too strong 
for German blood. It was the 
headquarters of the Zero, one 
of Belgium’s leading resist- 
ance groups. From cellar to 
garrett it concealed explos- 
ives, a printing press, a radio 
transmitter and Allied fliers 
bound for Lisbon. 

The Zero staff met daily 
to plan the burning of Ger- 
man offices, sabotaging of rail- 
ways, liquidation of German 
agents. Gestapo men raided 
the cafe three times, but never 
discovered its secrets, 


COAST IS CLEAR. Rooster in window signaled 
presence of Germans. When it faced street it meant 
Nazis inside; a side view signified “All Clear." Tiny 
parachutes (right) hang from the Cafe ceiling. Each 
bears name of Zero agent who hid there. Innkeeper 
Desterbecq and wife (below) reminisce with former 

Zero members. 
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troduced by Russian trappers who were in 
Alaska a generation ago. Now, when hunt- 
ers or prospectors seek the shelter of these 
huts, the warmth of the campfires rouses 
the bacteria. ... 

“The best thing the Mounted Police 
could do is burn the village down.” 


Farewell to Iceland 


The first Yanks steamed into Smoky 
Harbor at Reykjavik, Iceland, in July 
1941, and found warm hearts in a cold 
land. 

Americans and Icelanders got along 
like a bunch of old school chums as the 
land of geysers, glaciers and fjords was 
converted into a strategic springboard for 
Allied planes shuttling from the Western 
to the Eastern Hemisphere. 

After victory the U.S. began to pare 
its force from the wartime peak of 50,000 
to 60,000, but wanted to keep a foothold 
on the most important air highway to 
northern Europe. (The shortest air route 
from New York to Moscow, for instance, 
is 4,870 miles via Iceland.) But Russia 
didn’t like the idea of the U.S. maintain- 
ing troops on what could be a dagger 
pointed at Europe. 

Agreement. The U.S. compromised 
in order to head off talk of “American im- 
perialism.” It proposed to withdraw the 
last of 1,000 remaining troops by next 
March, but leave a civilian detail to keep 
the Keflavik airport (which has 6,600 ft. 
runways) functioning as a key link on the 
communication line to occupation forces 
in Germany. 

Icelandic Conservatives and Social 
Democrats endorsed the proposal but 
Communists set up a howl. They called 
the agreement a “surrender of Icelandic 
authority,” staged a short-lived general 
strike in protest. The very hot potato was 
dumped in the lap of the Althing, Ice- 
land’s 1,016-year-old parliament. In due 
course the Althing ratified the agreement, 
32 to 19, with all 1o Communist members 
voting “Nay.” 


Brazil's Headache 


Wages are low in Brazil. Prices are 
sky-high, up 300% on some items. Food 
is scarce, especially flour, bread, cheap cuts 
of meat, butter, lard. Freedom is the only 
thing Brazil’s 45 millions are getting more 
of in 1946. 

Brazil’s new constitution, adopted in 
the ninth month of Eurico Gaspar Dutra’s 
presidency, provides far more elbow room 
than was permissible under the 15-year 
Vargas dictatorship. 

The constitution gives congress a 
broader range of action, removes restric- 
tions on freedom of religion, speech and 
thought, and re-establishes the federal 
union of states which Vargas had dissolved 
in favor of a centralized form of govern- 
ment. 

On paper, at least, Congress has a 
broader range and states regain all powers 
which Vargas took away. The constitution 
outlaws parties “whose program is con- 
trary to a democratic regime.” Com- 
munists, already at odds with Dutra, 
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PEN IN HAND. Fernando Mello Viani, pres- 
ident of the Constituent Assembly, signs new 
constitution. (SEE: Brazil's Headache) 


fought that tooth and nail, now fear the 
worst. 

Safeguards. The new charter pro- 
hibits divorce, bars foreigners from engag- 
ing in coastwise commerce or owning stock 
in newspapers or radio stations. To safe- 
guard the freedom of the press, newsmen 
are exempted from income tax. 

But the problem of more freedom 
doesn’t solve Brazil’s biggest problem— 
hardening of the economic arteries. Trans- 
portation is the biggest headache. For the 
lack of it, thousands of tons of food have 
rotted on the ground in the interior. With 
hunger rioters on the march, some observ- 
ers say Dutra must have U.S. aid to stay 
in power. 


France’s Test 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle lives in retire- 
ment in a small village in the wheat-grow- 
ing province of Haute Marne. He spends 
a good deal of his time working on his 
memoirs. But as he digs into the past, he 
keeps a sharp eye on France’s future. 
When the occasion seems to him to de- 
mand, he speaks out. 

The occasion came twice in recent 
weeks—both to oppose France’s new con- 
stitution. Mincing no words, De Gaulle 
called it “a compromise unworthy of the 
republic.” 

To safeguard her independence and 
security, France must establish a govern- 
ment “capable of exerting a heavy and 
continuous responsibility in a determined 
direction,” De Gaulle said, He thinks the 
new charter falls short of doing that. 

Empty Honor? Drafted after nearly 
four months of labor by Communists, So- 
cialists and the Popular Republican Move- 
ment (MRP), the new charter was to go 
to the people for a vote on Oct. 13. De 
Gaulle opposes it for the same reasons he 
opposed the charter rejected by the French 
people in May. He feels it gives too much 
power to the assembly, one house of parli- 
ament, not enough to the president. 

The May charter called for a one- 
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DOES (gid mutt, THAN KEEP HAIR 


LOOKING HANDSOME / 
og gon aoe 


Won’t your hair stay neatly combed? Does it 
look dry and unattractive? Then put_Kreml - 
Hair Tonic to work! Kreml not only keeps 
stubborn hair looking handsome thruout the 
busiest day. It atso removes dandruff flakes. 

It promptly relieves itching of dry scalp—leav- 
ing the scalp feeling so clean—fresh as the 

* morning dew. 





Hair plastered down «with grease might have 
looked all right in the ‘gay nineties’ but not for 
modern 1946 hair grooming. Kreml has been 
especially developed to groom hair with a rich 
handsome lustre yet never cakes hair down—never 
leaves it looking or feeling greasy, sticky or 
gummy—never leaves any rancid, greasy odor. 








Kreml goes in for more modern handsome 
hair grooming. It makes hair a pleasure 
to comb. Kreml leaves hair feeling so 
much softer, more pliable. And it keeps 
it neatly in place all day long—a real 
credit to your appearance. Use Kreml 
daily for a cleaner scalp — for better- 
groomed hair. 


Ask for a Kreml application at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. 





A Product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy—_ 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp -— Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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@ When your muscles get sore and stiff 
after unaccustomed exercise it’s nature’s 
warning. Fatigue acids may have set- 
tled in your muscles, often making them 
swell and hurt. Rub those aching mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. and increased 
local circulation in those areas can bring 
relief. A supply of fresh blood helps 
carry those fatigue acids away. Simple, 
isn’t it, but 

that’s the way 
Absorbine Jr. helps 
Nature to help you! 
Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 
at all drugstores. 

W. F. Young, Inc, 


Springfield, Mass, 
M7 


Absorbine Jr. 
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VIVE DE GAULLE, The tall general is still France's best drawing card. (SEE: France's Test) 


chamber legislature; the present consti- 
tution for two. But the second house, the 
Council of the Republic, would have only 
delaying and advisory functions while the 
assembly would have most of the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial powers. 

The previous constitution made the 
president a figurehead. The present char- 
ter gives him approximately the same 
status as pre-war French presidents. At 
a time when France is “so divided and 
threatened,” De Gaulle wants the president 
to be “above parties” with strong.powers 
—so strong that “no matter what happens 
he can guarantee national independence, 
integrity of the empire and treaties signed 
by France.” 

Looks Ahead. What De Gaulle fears 
without saying so is that in the event of 
a war between the U.S. and Russia, the 
Communists might seize control of the all- 
powerful assembly. Frenchmen who share 
De Gaulle’s distrust of Communists fear 
that his chiding of MRP for making char- 
ter compromises might boomerang to help 
the Red party he seeks to curb. 

These observers point out that if De 
Gaulle’s words split MRP, the Commu- 
nists and the Socialists would have a clear 
field to organize a government of their 
own liking. 


Stalin Speaks 


Question (by Alexander Werth, Mos- 
cow correspondent of The Sunday Times 
of London): “Do you believe in a real 
danger of a new war?” 

Answer (by Joseph Stalin): “I do not 
believe in a real danger of a new war. The 
noise is being raised about a new war 
mainly by military-political scouts and 
their few supporters from the ranks of 
civilian officials.” 

Werth asked nine questions. Stalin 
supplied $64 answers to them all—answers 
that made hopeful headlines around a 
troubled world hungry for peace. 

Voice of the Kremlin. Stalin (1) 
didn’t fear “capitalistic encirclement” (as 
late as Feb. 9 he saw war as the result of 
development of “monopoly capitalism”), 
(2) didn’t think the atom bomb was the 
serious threat some politicians claimed it 


was, (3) felt that Communist Russia was 
capable of peaceful collaboration with non- 
Communist nations. 

The world, moving headlong in a di- 
rection that was leading anywhere but to 
lasting peace, paused for a sigh of relief at 
Stalin’s “moderate” statement and then 
groped for its hidden meaning. 

New Plan. The most plausible theo- 
ry seemed to be that Stalin, like a good 
quarterback finding his offensive stalled, 
was calling a new play. It appeared that 
firmer tactics of the U.S. might be forcing 
the Kremlin to be more conciliatory. 

Two things supported this theory: 
(1) Its timing. The Stalin statement came 
just after Henry Wallace, in his farewell 
address as a member of the Truman cabi- 
net, had urged U.S. conciliation with Rus- 
sia; (2) Russia is weaker than most people 
think. Five years of war killed 7 million 
Russians, destroyed 1,710 towns and 6 
million buildings, left 25 million homeless. 
The Russian people themselves, with no 
stomach for war, might need a bit of re- 
assuring from the Kremlin. 

But if conciliation was to be the 





PEACE. He thinks the world will achieve its 
goal. (SEE: Stalin Speaks) 
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Soviet-strategy, the Kremlin hadn’t passed 
the word along to Russians on the front 
line of power politics’ war of nerves. 

At Paris and at Lake Success and 
wherever Russians gathered around confer- 
ence tables they showed no tendency to 
play ball. Russia stood firm on Greece 
(see Hot Greece) and China (a Werth 
question drew a Stalin answer that U.S. 
troops should get out of China). Russians 
opposed U.S. efforts to reopen the Danube 
to international shipping. They increased 
pressure on Turkey in a bid for exclusive 
control of the Dardanelles. They gave 
Yugoslavia’s government full measure of 
support and thus killed hopes for a Trieste 
settlement. 

Actions, Not Words. Around the 
world men like President Truman, British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin, Cordell Hull and, 
of course, Stalin himself were speaking 
hopefully of peace. 

But, as Bevin put it, the acid test was 
not in what statesmen say but in what they 
do in the conference room. As October 
rolled on, the world waited for Russia to 
suit her actions to Stalin’s words. 
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LOLOS. The hair tuft is a mark of distinction. 


Lolo Land 


One of the earth’s strangest tribes, 
the Lolos, live on the “rooftop of the 
world” in southwest China. 

A million strong, the Lolos worship 
the sky, live under a centuries-old feudal 
system. The “Black Bones” are the ruling 
class; the “White Bones” operate farms 
on a share-cropping basis. Slaves, re- 
cruited in raids on Chinese outposts, do 
the manual labor. 

Last week a U.S. Army expedition 
drove into the never-never land of lofty 
peaks and deep gorges which the Lolos 
share with eagles, giant pandas, mountain 
beasts. Mission: To investigate a report 
that the Lolos are holding in slavery five 
U.S. fliers who were forced down on a 
flight over the India-to-China “hump.” 

Slave Labor. As the ransom expedi- 
tion pushed slowly inland with silver, trin- 
kets and salt (a tribal delicacy), savages 
in another part of Lolo Land captured an 
American pilot and 31 others from a 
crashed Chinese air liner. After the tribes- 
men had routed an American-manned res- 
cue plane with gunfire, Chinese soldiers 
set out for the scene. 
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The World and Us 


United States 
of Kurope? 





APID deterioration of Russian- 

American relations has given addi- 
tional importance to the recent plea of 
former Prime Minister Churchill, for 
the development of a European Federal 
Union. In his important speech at 
Zurich, Switzerland, on Sept. 19, 
Churchill asserted that this is the “sov- 
ereign remedy” for the ills of Europe, 
continuing : 

“We must build a kind of United 
States of Europe. In this way only 
will hundreds of millions of toilers 
be able to regain the simple joys and 
hopes which make life worth living.” 

Delivered at the height of the ex- 
citement over the Wallace episode, this 
speech attracted relatively little public 
attention in the U.S. But its signifi- 
cance is, if anything, increased by the 
all too reasonable fears of another war 
which pushed Wallace into the blunder 
of criticizing the foreign policy of our 
Department of State. And this branch 
of the Government, which is doing its 
utmost to solidify peace, has therefore 
been giving the closest examination to 
Churchill’s. suggestion. 


* * * 


The suggestion for Federal Union 
is not new. More than 17 years ago, 
on Sept. 9, 1929, Foreign Minister 
Briand of France formally proposed 
such a union, under the sponsorship of 
the League of Nations. That organiza- 
tion took up the issue to the extent of 
forwarding the French merhorandum 
to every European government except 
Russia, the various replies being pub- 
lished by the League on Sept. 15, 1930. 

Today, the reading of these replies 
is a melancholy undertaking. That of 
the British government, for instance, 
was distinctly non-committal. ‘“Pro- 
tracted consideratiou,” it emphasized, 
should be given before taking action 
on a project so far-reaching. The Ger- 
man government, on the other hand, 
was, in those pre-Nazi days, enthusias- 
tic for the objective of a Continental 


by Felix Morley 





approach to Continental problems, and 
insisted that Russia, not then a mem- 
ber of *the League of Nations, should 
sit in on all the discussions, 

There can be little doubt that if 
the Briand proposal had been energeti- 
cally followed up in 1930, the last war 
could have been averted. For the fail- 
ure to do anything substantial for the 
peaceful unification of Europe contrib- 
uted to European economic collapse, 
which gave Hitler opportunity to at- 
tempt unification by force, 


* * * 


There are many Americans who 
regret that our Government did not 
take a more active role in support of 
the Briand Plan. To the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, at that time, the develop- 
ment of European Union did not seem 
to be any of our business. Today we 
are clearly concerned with the problem, 
But it does not follow that its solution 
would magically solve the major inter- 
national problems of today. 

One trouble is that European 
unity, though it would contribute 
greatly to world stability, would not of 
itself remove any of the threatening 
issues in the Near East and Far East. 
But a greater shortcoming is the prob- 
ability that Soviet Russia would today 
regard a United States of Europe as 
directed against,Moscow, unless it were 
a Communistig Federation, controlled 
by Russia, and that is certainly not 
what Churchill wants. 

The Department of State, it can 
be said, would heartily welcome any 
step toward any closer European po- 
litical and economic unity which the 
peoples of Europe may themselves in- 
dorse. But it must also be said that 
the Administration regards better Rus- 
ian-American relations, on the basis of 
real co-operation and not continued 
one-sided appeasement, as of greater 
fundamental importance to the world 
than is Churchill’s advocacy of another 
Briand Plan. 
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None So 


Doors slam; desk tops drop; books 
crash to the floor; feet thunder in corri- 
dors—Gallaudet College in Washington 
is the noisiest in the world. But no one 
minds—the students are deaf, 

If Founder Edward M. Gallaudet 
walked across the campus today he’d 
blink at how his seven-student “infant” 
has grown since 1864. 

He’d meet pretty, 15-year-old Eileen 
Richardson of Joseph City, Ariz., who, 
with 159 other boys and girls, is making 
Gallaudet “big-time.” 

Students in the Government-sup- 
ported college are picked on a competi- 
tive basis. They can take the same 
courses any liberal arts college offers. 
Boys favor dentistry, ministry, chemistry 
and drafting. Homemaking and teaching 
attract most girls. 

The Government pays tuition and 
board expenses of 145 students. The 
other 15 students pay $700 a year. 


Deaf... 


President Leonard M., Elstead says 
that facilities are badly crowded now 
(students are turned away each year), 
but he hopes the new Congress will ap- 
prove enlargements. 

Founder Gallaudet would be amazed 
today at the world’s only college for the 
deaf. He might see a half dozen couples 
dancing (they can feel rhythm). An- 
other group might be practicing public 
speaking (required course for all). Or 
he might drop into the corner drug store 
for a little ‘‘natch” (in sign language) 
and a coke. 

Gallaudet students have their so- 
rorities, fraternities and their athletic 
teams—everything from badminton to 
basketball, including cheer leaders. 

Though the students are deaf 
(about half at birth and half from ill- 
nesses), they’re doing their best in vari- 
ous activities to make Gallaudet Amer- 
ica’s “most heard-of school.” 


GETTING ACQUAINTED. Walking around the campus at lunchtime, Eileen (right) is 
introduced to other students. A casual gesture can say lots in sign language. 
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ING!” 


CHEERY GREETING. Just three simple move- 
ments along with a smile—and you “say” it. 


THE HEAT’S ON. Eileen boils water for first 
chemistry experiment as classes get going. 
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IT TAKES SHARP EYES. Instructor shows Eileen technique of Gallau- 
det’s favorite sport. At right, two archers blast the target. 


BREAKING THE ICE. Standing on speakers’ rostrum, Eileen gets 
her first taste of public speaking. All students must take 
this course, which builds self-confidence and develops poise. 


Pathfinder Photos 
FAVORITE HANGOUT. Classes out, students flock to the nearby WALTZTIME. Dancing comes easy for most deaf persons. Floors 
Gallaudet Pharmacy for “shop talk,” cokes, and gooey sundaes, transmit vibrations and rhythm of music to their shuffling feet. 
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in courts, schools, homes, 
newspapers and Government offices 


The 
WEBSTER 


wu may have had 
to wait for a 7 
of WEBSTER’S NE 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition. Now, 
however, more and 
more copies are reach- 
ing your dealer. See 
him today—he may 
ve one for you or will 
et it very soon. The 
ERRIAM-Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
other dictionary. It is 
the only unabridged 
dictionary completely 
revised and rewritten 
in three decades. G. & 
C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW. INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - Second Edition 


This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


So Easy. No Cooking. Big Saving. 


You may not know it, but, in your own kitchen, 
and in just a moment, you can easily prepare a really 
surprising relief for coughs due to cis. It’s old- 
fashioned—your mother probably used it—but for 
real results, it’s hard to —s 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
suga@y and one cup of water a few moments, until dis- 
solved. No cooking needed. No trouble at all. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well known for quick action in 
throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really 
splendid cqugh syrup, and you get about four times 
as much for your money. It never spoils, and children 
love its pleasant taste. 

It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, eases the soreness, makes breathing easy, 
and lets you sleep. Try it, and if not pleased, your 
money will be refunded. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


eee ZIPS OPEN! 


seeapieg ber’ niow open baaeatin 
shopping bag open 
from regular size for earrying small 
articles to big, roomy size for big 
bundles. Unique Double Dutydesign 
astonishes everyone. Makes shop- 
pines pleesure. ves money. Saves 
e. Ends drodgery Housewives 
are wild about it! Lightning seller! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
sntimmed 'y toall whosend nameat once. 
NO MONEY—just your name. 


DUCTS CO.. $79 Kristee Bids. 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


Operate Newspaper Clipping Service 
Clip names, ads, news, data — big markets. Steady- 
paying business of your own. Fascinating re-writing 
tart smallj 


work. Splendid profits. Make a career. 
2x big. Free details. CLIPPING INSTITUTE, 
-~617, Pertsmouth, Ohio. 











Science 





Like players in an orchestra, the men 
of science gathered. They came from all 
over the earth. There were lively Amer- 
icans, solemn Russians, laconic Britishers, 
voluble Frenchmen, sturdy Swedes. 

Their concert of ideas was to celebrate 
the 200th birthday of Princeton University, 
third oldest center of learning in the New 
World. Their theme was the re-opening of 
exploration of another new world—Science. 
It was to be, truly, a New World Sym- 
phony. 


Opening Chords .. . 


Before the war, Science had been 
tuning up to sound tremendous new notes 


finity is measurable. Try this on the study 


of man, said Bridgman. 


. . . Free and Harmonious 


To survive, the pilgrims to Princeton 
obviously believed, science must help hu- 
manity. To help humanity, it must bring 
not only progress, but peace. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley (astronomer, 
Harvard) suggested a starting point: In- 
ternational science clubs. Said he: “The 
stars are international.” 

So in spirit are their watchers. At the 
Copenhagen astronomers’ convention, Rus- 
sians and Americans did not quarrel over 
red-vs-white stars or the regimentation of 
galaxies. (Added Dr. M. G. Meschery- 
skov, physicist, Leningrad: “Natural phi- 
losophy is as correct in Russia as it is in 
the English-speaking countries, in China 

. in the rest of the world.”) 





of progress. The war brought it to a dead 
stop for six years. No new knowledge was 
dug for, although old findings took shape 
in a flood of gadgets—atom-bombs, radar, 
bacterial toxoids, rockets. 

Audience Jitters. Furthermore, the 
public’s one-time indifference to science 
was gone, but not for good—for bad. The 
layman now almost feared science. Dr. 
Henry Norris Russell (Princeton astrono- 
mer) warned that public panic might bring 
stern, sudden control over science from 
outside. But he didn’t advise a work stop- 
page, nor did anyone else. 

Scientists can’t backtrack. If atomic 
energy is here “ahead of time” they sim- 
ply must help other progress to catch up 
with it. 

Hopeful Note. To help bring all 
progress safely into step, the scientists ask 
(and not they alone) : “Why can’t the rest 
of the world try (at least) what has served 
so well in laboratories—the scientific 
method?” 

P. W. Bridgman (physicist, Harvard) 
admitted there would be prejudice against 
this—even if misunderstanding could be 
cleared up about what the scientific method 
is. Because, he said, it has nothing to do 
with the use of test-tubes or slide rules. It 
is simply the fullest possible use of the in- 
tellect—with “no holds barred.” 

The sciences had made their 2oth cen- 
tury giant strides by smashing accepted 
notions, by suggesting that Nature doesn’t 
abhor a vacuum, that every effect need not 
have a cause, that parallel lines may meet, 
that matter is mot indestructible, that in- 


International 


PRINCETON PILGRIMS. Dirac, Siegbahn, Curie, Bohr, Compton: The company was stimulating. 


Young people especially are inter- 
ested in science, said Shapley, mentioning 
the 100,000 members of the Science Clubs 
of America. Extending membership over- 
seas might make organizations like this a 
strong preventive against war hysteria, he 
added. 

To bring peace through help to hu- 
manity, however—said Dr. M. Polanyi 
(physicist, Manchester, England)—science 
must be vigorous and produce. And since 
its essential product is knowledge, to pro- 
duce it must be free. 

Orders from above merely hamper a 
scientist. His next experiment must al- 
ways be guided by his last one—plus clues 
furnished by other scientists elsewhere in 
the world. A goal set for him by industry 
or government may keep him from follow- 
ing the most promising track. And secrecy 
—between or inside nations—may bring 
wasteful delay and duplication. 

Massive Crescendo. The small ex- 
perimenter, admitted Dr. L. A. DuBridge, 
(physicist, Cal. Tech.) has a problem 
there: His small college cannot afford bil- 
lion-volt cyclotrons. But the solution, he 
added, lies in their banding together to set 
up such facilities (possibly aided by a gov- 
ernmental Science Foundation grant), not 
in putting all large-scale research in Fed- 
eral or industrial laboratories. 


. . . Tantalizing and Mysterious 


To the layman, the atomic bomb may 
have sounded like a crashing finale. To 
the scientist, it wasn’t even written in the 
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score. It is a sour note which began sev- 
eral pages back (atomic energy became old 
stuff in 1940) and which he would hate to 
have to stop now and deal with. 

To scientists, the most important fea- 
ture of atomic energy was the proof that 
atomic nuclei at the heavy end of the table 
of elements were unstable. If jogged by a 
stray neutron they would come apart, re- 
form as pairs of easy-going middle-weight 
elements. The binding energy thus turned 
loose matched mathematical predictions 
(which was interesting) and wrecked Hiro- 
shima (which was not—although danger- 
ous). 

Physicists are beyond this now—they 
have cracked the atom’s “impenetrable” 
nucleus. Now they want into the even 


SHAPLEY: Clubs could beat down barriers. 


more impenetrable particles in the nucleus 
—the proton and the neutron. Since a 
neutron will “spit” a tiny electron and 
turn proton, physicists doubt protons and 
neutrons are “basic.” They suspect they 
may be incredibly tight arrangements of 
electrons, positrons and neutrinos (nearly 
1,000 times less massive)—or other sub- 
particles not yet guessed at. 

The positron itself (the positive 
brother of the negative electron) was 
guessed 15 years ago by Dr. P. A. M. Di- 
rac (mathematico-physicist, Cambridge), 
when some of his electron-path math gave 
minus-answers. Later it was “discovered.” 

Build-Up. It may be that cosmic rays 
burst protons and neutrons. With new 
synchrotrons—assured Dr.» E. O. Law- 
rence (physicist, U. of California )—physi- 
cists are on the trail of a breakdown pos- 
sibility inside heavy particles. What may 
emerge? The only clue is the meson—the 
radiant offspring of cosmic ray and proton. 

Unhurried. Dirac was there, still cal- 
culating, resolving the equations for the 
electron-as-particle and the radiation im- 
pact which “should” whirl it instantly to 
infinite speed and make the Universe im- 
possible. Science is no longer material- 
istic: the major portion of Dirac’s results 
were “unreal” for the three-dimensional 
universe Man senses. 
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People and Places 





International 


New Boss. 


Bayonne, N.J.: Timmie Esso 
(above) was promoted to head of the 
Standard Oil Development Co.’s mouse- 
catching departm@ént, succeeding. his 
mother, Minnie Esso, who died after 
13 years of faithful service. Timmie’s 
salary will be $5.60 per month, $1.20 
more than his mother’s, due to higher 
costs. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: When the 
faculty barred Ronald Blair from West- 
ern Michigan College because all seats 
were taken in the classrooms, Blair 
showed up with a folding chair and was 
permitted to enter. 

Chicago: Veteran wig-maker 
George Henri revealed one of the na- 
tion’s best-kept secrets—s500,000 wom- 
en are bald and more are getting that 
way. Most hair-shedding among the 
fair sex, said Henri, is due to illness. 

Frederick, Okla.: When a local 
grocer couldn’t sell a stock of soybeans, 
he advertised: “We can’t sell ’em and 
we can’t give em away. We'll pay you 
s¢ a can to come and get ’em.” 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The American 
Council of Christian Churches objects 
to the President calling his plane “The 
Sacred Cow,” suggests “The American 
Eagle.” ; 

Saint Augustine, Fla.: City offi- 
cials hired a cowboy to round up stray 
cattle off the streets. 

Chicago: Armed with books and 
a candy bar, Richard Freeman (below), 
13, began his third year at the Univer- 





Sweets and Knowledge. 





sity of Chicago, still the youngest stu- 
dent on the rolls. 

New York: In a Brooklyn meat 
line, pregnant women were singled out 
and put at the head. Everything was 
fine until one woman dropped a pillow 
she had under her coat, blushed and ran. 

Boston, Mass.: Negro actor Can- 
ada Lee made history when he donned 
white makeup and portrayed a white 
character for the first time on the 
American stage. 

Greenville, $.C.: Local Board 
No. 37 reported that one registrant had 
changed his address 78 times since he 
registered in 1942. 

Bonham, Tex.: Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (below) gives no support to the 
belief that a bee stings once and never 
stings again. One crawled into the 
Speaker’s right boot and struck four 
times before he could get the boot off. 


International 


Stung. Not funny! 


Brighton, Mass.: Police Captain 
J. McPhee (above) is looking for the 
practical joker who advertised that he, 
McPhee, had “15 apartments to let, 
rents from $25 to $50, newly renovated 
and with white tile baths.” 

Yonkers, N.Y.: Yonkers Demo- 
crats-chose Frank Sinatra as their city 
campaign manager for the fall elec- 
tions. Sinatra, who is not the crooner 
but an undertaker, says his November 
objective is to officiate at the burial of 
the Republican party. 

Buckhorn Station, Cal.: Just as 
Del Halstead (hynting deer) drew a 
sight on a big buck, another buck, 
larger than the first, bounded out, 
bowled over Halstead, broke his rifle 
stogk and tore his trousers. 

Cascade, Colo: Dr. Joe M. Pike 
of Minneapolis rode to the top of Pikes 
Peak on the cog railway. His ancestor, 
Zebulon Pike, for whom the mountain 
was named, didn’t quite make the sum- 
mit in 1806, 

Painesville, Ohio: Roger Greena- 
way, 10, flew off his father’s garage 
after he built himself a pair of bat-like 
wings of old canvas and lath. He’s now 
on crutches with a fractured right leg. 

New York: An AFL engineers’ un- 
ion meeting was interrupted when Cyn- 
thia Buckman, 18, taking pictures on 
the roof, dropped in—right through the 
skylight. She was treated at a hospital 
for cuts and bruises, 
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Family 


Family or Chaos? 


A towering divorce rate shocked the 
country. One divorce to every three mar- 
riages was the highest in the nation’s his- 
tory—nearly double the pre-war average. 

What can we do? That was the ques- 
tion hovering over 200 U.S. marriage spe- 
cialists as they met for their annual con- 
ference at Pennsylvania State College. 

All agreed only immediate action 
could check this family instability. “It 
threatens the very existence of the U.S.,” 
cautioned Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of 
American Institute of Family Relations. 

Decline. Break-up of family life, he 
said, is closely associated with urbaniza- 
tion. “The family has largely lost almost 
all of its functions, especially that of edu- 
cation. The sghools have not yet caught 
up with this trend. The churches have 
been busy with other things.” Commu- 
nity agencies too often try to “substitute 
for the family.” 

Because marriage has been over-ro- 
manticized, he continued, many are dis- 
illusioned. Devotion to material values, 
training girls to compete with boys and 
failure to educate boys as to emotional 
needs of girls have all added trouble. 

What Next? “Survival of Western 
civilization,” Dr, Popenoe insisted, “de- 
pends on creation of a family-minded cul- 
ture.” This, in his opinion, requires that: 

(1) Schools install or improve mar- 
riage and family-life courses with teachers 
who have personalities to do the job, 

(2) Parents insist youths have what- 
ever help there is before they marry. 

(3) Every community provide an in- 
formation center for those already mar- 
ried, 

(4) Divorce and domestic relations 
courts add more clinical services. 

(5) Economic help be given families 
who might not have children for lack of 
money. Proposals for large handouts at 
public expense, however, should be care- 
fully examined. Most promising results 
would come from expansion of the propor- 
tionate family wage system such as the 
Army’s program provides. 

Concluded Dr. Popenoe: “A total mo- 
bilization is needed to strengthen the fgm- 
ily. [It] will be much easier than that 
for war if we are willing to make the 
effort.” 


Plywood to Rescue 


Stymied by shortages, any home dec- 
orator knows it takes more than a strong 
will to acquire a new piece of furniture. 

What will help is plywood and new- 
hatched ideas for using it. A $30 door- 
size slab of this wood, for example, can 
make a table as modern as a robot dish- 
washer (see picture). Two pieces of 
matching plywood firmly fixed under each 
end is all it needs to stand on its own. 

Beginner's Delight. Such a job is 
easy enough for the inexperienced. Be- 
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cause this material doesn’t split, it doesn’t 
matter so much where fastenings go in. 
Plywood is tough because it’s made by 
binding together thin layers of wood with 
the grain of alternating plies running at 
angles to each other. It’s lightweight, too. 

Though plywood is centuries old, it 
wasn’t mass-produced until a decade ago. 
It ordinarly comes in at least 50 different 
woods—from less expensive fir, maple and 
walnut to rare mahogany, rosewood and 
teak. Choice is limited today because 
about 65% is Government-channeled into 
home-building. 

There are many sizes (from 24” to 
48” widths and 60” to 96” lengths) and 
thicknesses (4” to oe”). For furniture- 
building, experts recommend 6”. It 
shouldn’t be too hard to find usable scraps 
of this kind, they say. Prices have jumped, 
but architects claim built-in plywood fur- 
niture still costs a little less than ready- 
made pieces. 

Word From Wise. The ordinary 
family may need carpenter help if it 
wants bunk beds or cabinets like those pic- 
tured. Most lumber dealers have helpful 
booklets, besides tips of their own. 

They tell customers the day they can 
have a whole house plywooded is still in 
the future—but not too far for planning. 

Wall-covering plywood promises un- 
usual possibilities. One type called Flex- 





wood is a thin wood veneer on canvas 
backing that goés on like wallpaper. Some- 
thing similar, but not yet in production, 
is Checkwood—small squares of wood on 
flexible backing. Painted or stained, 
smoothed over curves or angles, it will be 
only one of the many wonder plywoods. 


Her Worth in Weight 


Next time the family squabbles about 
work to be done—and who does it—here’s 
a figure to bolster somebody’s side: 

The little wife polishes off six tons 
of dishes per year. And that’s only aver- 
age. The bigger her family, the better 
her argument. 


When Witches Ride 


It’s soon time for mortals to take 
off with flying witches and jumping gob- 
lins. On Allhallows Eve there'll be some 
10 million parties in swing, estimates the 
National Hallowe’en Committee. This do- 
nut manufacturers’ organization was set 
up to promote sane celebrations—as well 
as a product. 

Point of parties, of course, is to have 


- fun. And the surest way to the harmless 


kind, the committee says, is to have 
enough planned games on tap. 
To get a spook fest off to a fast start 


U.S. Plywood Corp. 


POWER IN PLYWOOD. In this dining corner it's turned into paneled walls, built-in furniture. 





U.S. Plywood Corp. 


NAUTICAL. A shipshape boys’ room has plywood bunks and a compact bookcase-cabinet unit. 
PATHFINDER 











U.S. Plywood Corp. 
ROLLAWAY. Cabinet doors are made by 
gluing Y-in. strips of plywood to canvas. 


try a broomstick nut race. Divide guests 
into teams of ghosts, bats, cats and owls. 
Have each team choose a witch and give 
him or her a broomstick to ride. At the 
starting signal, everyone hunts for hidden 
peanuts, ’ 

Rouser. When a nut is found, the 
player sounds the team signal—ghosts 
moan, bats squeak, cats meow, owls hoot— 
in order to get his witch to come for the 
nut. Wait and hear what happens when 
opponents spot the same nut. There’s a 
prize for the team with the biggest haul. 

For an eating contest place a donut 
before each kneeling contestant. The first 
one to eat the donut (without hands) and 
whistle Yankee Doodle cops the prize. 

Pot-o'-Luck. No Hallowe’en party is 
complete without fortune-telling. Stuff 
fortunes in donuts, tie a streamer to each 
and pile in a jack o’lantern. Center the 
pumpkin on the table with streamers reach- 
ing to guests’ plates. Let each guest pull 
his fortune and read it aloud. 

For other tips on games, decorations, 
and food, write the National Hallowe’en 
Committee, 152 W. 42 St., New York 
City, for its free booklet. 


New for the House 


Simple Stir. Paint mixes thoroughly 
in gallon or quart can with a small churn- 
like gadget consisting of a perforated pad- 
dle wheel and a crank, pointed at the end 
to pierce paint-can lid. 

Shine Boy: A new shoe shine tree 
that adjusts to fit any shoe screws into 
the wall to hold shoe up for polishing. 

Funny Bath. Synthetic rubber toys 
in pastel colors go right into the tub with 
babies. Those molded like animals will 
squeak; the whale even spouts water. 

Fire Rinse. With 60¢ worth of a new 
kind of rinse, all the curtains in an aver- 
age house can be fireproofed. Harmless 
to fabrics, it does the job of starch, too. 

No Slip. A plastic-coated, washable 
paper fiber rug is guaranteed skidproof, 
waterproof, resistant to mildew and fad- 
ing. 
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What a meal it makes... 


Juicy, savory Treet and creamy mashed potatoes 


Tender pork shoulder 





blended with sugar-cured ham! 


Treet—not one but two favorite meats! 
Yes, Treet gets its tempting, appetizing 
flavor from two favorite meats —tender 
pork shoulder and choice sugar-cured 
ham. You'll find so many delicious ways 
to use it. Serve Treet any way you serve 
ham, or in this easy Company Loaf. 
Try Treet this way tonight. 


Treet Company Loaf—Dinner for 8! 


Split two loaves of Treet lengthwise. 
Spread cut surface with prepared mus- 
tard and heap with 3 cups seasoned 
mashed potatoes. Top with remaining 
loaf halves. Bake on oiled pan 30 min. 
in 350°F. oven. Cut in squares for 8 
servings—with green peas. 


For additional Treet and Canned Meats recipes, write 
Marie Gifford, P. O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


The best and nothing but the best is labeled ARMOUR *® 
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Religion 


Bettmann Archive 


DOMINIC. Another saint assured his fame. 


Bearers of the Torch 


If Western thought had a crossroads 
it was the 13th century. And, if that 
crossroads had a signpost, it was Catholi- 
cism’s St. Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican. 

This month the Dominican Order has 
a new Master General (its 80th), Father 
Emmanuel Suarez, 

(A Spaniard, Fr, Suarez will control 
about 6,000 Dominican priests, 800 of 
whom are Americans engaged mainly in 
teaching at Catholic colleges here.) 

Flame of Death. To many, the Order 
established in 1216 by St. Dominic is most 
famous (or infamous) for its fiery role in 
the anti-heretic Inquisition that swept 
Europe intermittently from the 12th to the 
18th century. Many priests appointed to 
prosecute “unbelievers,” sometimes to 
sentence them to torture or death, were 
Dominicans, 

For that participation many a Prot- 
estant can never forgive the black-cowled 
monks of Dominicanism. For the Order’s 
philosophical attainment, few can thank 
them enough, 

The attainment: Injection of the phi- 
losophy of Greece’s Aristotle into Europe’s 
stumbling intellectual system. 

Flame of Knowledge. Until the Do- 
minican Order nurtured the scholastic 
growth of St. Thomas, thought in the West 
‘was based largely upon teachings of the 
philosopher Plato. 

Those teachings, as interpreted by the 
church, held that man, his nature and his 
moral precepts were created at once by 
God; the body was called “prison” of the 
soul; all objects sensed by man were mere 
“shadows” of the real object whose true 
reality was purely spiritual, 

Through continual Dominican efforts, 
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however, Aristotelianism as taught by St. 
Thomas grew mightily. It is virtually a 
“law” of Roman Catholicism and a basis 
for thought everywhere, 

St. Thomas was a “modern” thinker: 
Morality is a result of man’s creation: 


_man’s ideas arise from sensing objects real 


in themselves; there are laws of Nature 
and of Heaven and both deserve respect. 


Inter Interdenominational 


e The request sounded simple enough: 
“Marry us.” But the Anglican minister of 
Flin Flon, a mining town in Manitoba, 
Canada, didn’t know the half of it. 

When he filled out the wedding papers 
they looked like a theologian’s nightmare. 
Bridegroom, Polish, a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Bride, a member 
of the Canadian Protestant United Church, 
Witnesses: Mormon and Jewish. 


Broken Commandment 


The Biblical Commandment was clear 
—Thou shalt not kill. But was it final and 
without exception? 

“No,” answered 54 of America’s top 
Protestant clergymen signing a statement 
approving voluntary mercy killing. 

Among the signers: Ralph W. Sock- 
man, famed radio (National Radio Pul- 
pit) minister; Dr, Henry Coffin, president 
emeritus of Union Theological Seminary. 

Teachings. The clergymen said that 
“voluntary euthanasia . . . under close 
watch . . . should not be régarded as 
contrary to the teachings of Christ.” 

They hold that granting a wish to be 
released from the wracking misery of an 
incurable disease entails a compassion 
above and beyond the prohibitions of the 
Commandments, 

Immediate objection came from offi- 
cials of the fundamentalist American 
Council of Christian Churches. They de- 
nounced the plan because of the Com- 
mandment and the words of II Corinth- 
ians, 4:16, “though our outward man per- 
ish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.” Final theology of the matter, how- 


ever, would be decided by the people who 
may some day vote on euthanasia plans 
through their state legislatures, 


Urban Breakdown 


“Brooklyn is just a state of mind!” 
That theory had been the groundwork for 
many a joke about New York City’s 
largest borough. 

This month, however, the “state of 
mind” was no joke to the men who tend 
the fabulous area’s religious welfare. 

Strain. In the teeming (nearly 3 mil- 
lion residents) 20-mi. stretch of Brook- 
lyn a special committee of Protestant 
clergymen found organized religion slowly 
falling apart at the seams, 

Reason: The jammed, stifling con- 
fines of the modern city-jungle had made 
the battle for survival of first importance, 
shoved religious loyalties way down on the 
list. 

How far down the loyalty has been 
shoved: Of the 80,000 Protestants, only 
one-fourth attend church regularly; al- 
though 1 million residents claim Roman 
Catholic backgrounds, only 320,000 hear 
mass on Sundays; with 1 million Jews in 
the borough (the largest Jewish commu- 
nity in the world) only about 400,000 ever 
visit a synagogue. 

Repair. To combat the “corrosive 
acid of urban modernity . .. crowded 
city conditions . . . the blight of com- 
petitive secularism” the clergymen have 
begun a four-point “return to religion” 
campaign: 

(1) Continuous, co-operative evan- 
gelism to men of all creeds; (2) church 
thinking along neighborhood lines with 
united youth work, education, observance 
of seasonal events; (3) emphasis on ex- 
tension of church school activities beyond 
Sunday school; (4) use of the borough’s 
Church Federation as a link between or- 
ganized labor and the clergy. 

The wisecracking borough, - whose 
1,000 houses of worship have earned it 
the title “City of Churches,” was going to 
try to put some real, old-fashioned reli- 
gion in those churches, 


c 


A 


Acme 


BROOKLYN'S BENDED KNEE. While clergymen issued a@ report on religious decline, residents 
gathered on two days to pray for a Dodger victory in pennant race. (SEE: Urban Breakdown) 
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Inside Silence 


To begin with, attention wanders. 
Next comes—to both old and young—ab- 
sent-mindedness verging on _ stupidity. 
Something seems to steal their wits. 

The thief is deafness. Total or par- 
tial, it affects 10% of all Americans. And 
it cripples brain-work even worse than 
blindness. What brings it on? 

Three specific causes are cited by Dr. 
A. C. Furstenberg, University of Illinois 
hearing-clinician. He lists these in the 
American Medical Association Journal as: 
(1) clogging of the eustachian tubes; (2) 
bone over-growth in the middle ear; and 
(3) injury to the hearing nerves. 

Easiest. What clogs the eustachian 
tubes (air-passages from the nose to the 
inside of the eardrum) is lymph-tissue, or 
“scavenger cells.”’ These infection-fighters 
build out from the adenoids, summoned by 
soreness in the tubes. They gather so 
thickly they cut off the air-passage. This 
takes the “play” out of the eardrum. It 
causes nearly all childhood deafness, says 
Dr. Furstenberg. 

And it can be prevented (by care in 
treatment of colds, etc.) or cured (by re- 
moving the adenoids or by applying radio- 
actives which break down lymph cells). 
Prevention of excess lymph-tissue has cut 
child-deafness in Sweden 90% below that 
in the U.S. 

Harder. When the eardrum vibrates 
it drives a transmission-system made of 
the three smallest bones in the body, the 
hammer, anvil and stirrup. They multiply 
sound-frequencies 23 times. The stirrup’s 
footplate is attached to a membrane over 
the mouth of a French-horn shaped cham- 
ber of hollow bone (the cochlea). Shaken 
by the stirrup, the membrane sets up vi- 
brations in the liquid which fills the 
cochlea, 

This moves 24,000 tiny, hair-like 
“harp-strings” stretched across the inside 
of the coiled horn. Tendrils of the audi- 
tory (hearing) nerve pierce the horn, pick 


% 
COCHLEA 


TO NOSE 


Pathfinder Diagram 


DEAFNESS: Diagram shows: (1) Clogged air, 


tube; (2) stirrup foot-plate; (3) nerve-degen- 
eration. (SEE: Inside Silence) 
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Don’t Bite Off Your Ears! 


Checking their notes, dentists and 
ear specialists have decided that tooth- 
lessness may bring on deafness. It’s 
especially likely if the fangless one 
objects to “store teeth.” 

The theory is this: Removal of 
teeth lets the jaws close too tightly. 
This clamps off part of the fifth cranial 
nerve. Thus it slackens the small, 
springy muscles which, keep the inner 
ear’s tiny, vibrant bones clicking. 

False teeth, by holding the jaws 
apart, probably can prevent this. 


up the string-vibrations and carry them to 
the brain. 

But—for reasons unknown—bone may 
grow around the stirrup’s foot-plate, ce- 
menting it motionless against the horn- 
mouth. Surgeons who know the delicate 
Lempert operation (named for its inven- 
tor) cut away the bone to form a new 
“window.” 

Too Hard. The third type of deaf- 
ness comes from injury to the auditory 
nerve by poisons which diseases leave in 
the body. Usually it is only partial and it 
attacks the high-frequency (treble) nerves 
first. 

Surgeons can’t repair nerves. But 
hearing-aids can amplify the sounds the 
weakened nerve still will carry. They 
won’t sound “natural,” warns Dr. Fursten- 
berg, but they won’t be harder to under- 
stand than a Virginia train-announcer is 
for a Yankee traveller. Army and Navy 
have “practice” classes for aid-users; Dr. 
Furstenberg thinks civilian hospitals 
should, too. 

He adds other tips: Hearing-aids 
won’t help ear-nerves to “recover”; nei- 
ther will they make them worse. And the 
aid should be used in the better ear, not 
the deafer. 


Death Gobbles a Tough Giblet 


Three decades ago the late Dr. Alexis 
Carrel hung a strip of chicken-heart in a 
warm, gently swirling solution of special 
salts. The strip of tissue—lived. 

It outlived Dr. Carrel, was moved 
from Rockefeller_Institute to Lederle Lab- 
oratories, New York. Eventually it out- 
lived any use. Last May, Lederle officials 
report, they finally put it to death, 

Goal. The heart proved that whole 
tissue—not only single, loose cells—could 
live under glass. It led to other tests, in 
which Dr. Carrel used the Lindbergh cir- 
culation-pump. 

They made it seem likely that whole 
organs (hearts or kidneys) could be stored 
alive as “spare parts.” Also future surgi- 
cal subjects might be kept alive by me- 
chanical “hearts’ while their own were be- 
ing repaired. 


Rattus Rattus Rattus 


Tyrannosaurus, largest meat-eating 
dinosaur, was big and tough enough to kill 
everything he met. He did, and starved to 
death. The two toughest heirs of this 











If you suffer pain from 


ARTHRITIS, 





RHEUMATISM 
or LUMBAGO 


Try SLOAN’S ... works faster, effect 
lasts longer —to help you find relief. 





ACTS FASTER! ACTS LONGER! 
When pain stabs you, pat on SLOAN’S. 
It’s powerful. No rubbing! — Just PAT 
it on! SLOAN’S speeds warming, extra 
circulation of blood. Research shows 
SLOAN ’S acts faster, acts longer! So 
—relief is quicker. Get SLOAN’S. At \ 
all drugstores: 35¢; 70¢; $1.40. 


SLOAN’S 


For ACHES and PAIN! 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 









FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


a Pair 


Get Quick 
Lasting Reliet 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. 
you, or Your we ~ A ut 
Made of selected leath 
ially shaped, with soft rit ons 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in ht-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands a = ~ them. “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. $1 


SEND NO MONEY ! iso',2o-7, secon. 

shoe size. Pa postman $i 

plus! C. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 

price with’ order. ees y back if you are not pleasec 
after 30 Gexe- Send Tod 

ARCH HEELER CoO., Sess. 459, Council Bluffs, tows 















FOR EASY IRONING 


Saves Time—Saves Work 
TRON AID, « real labor saver! Made of 


fireproof Alumaloid—fite between pad and 
cover. Reflects and radiates heat—gives steam 
iron effect. Provides firm, smooth gliding sur- 
face—reduces friction drag. Repels water to 
> inate soggy pads, speeds drying and re- 

wes ironing strokes. Use with any iron or 
be re— laste indefinitely. 

Featured in Better Homes & Gardene— 
nationally advertised. Used in thousands of 

»mes—eom mercial laundries. Ideal for gilts. 
Send name, address, dollar— 


HOME-AID PRODUCTS gox 1433, Dept. B Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at = door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions fiction, refe! rence, medical, mechani- 
eal, child dren’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
=a Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
Write for our great illustrated book 
FRE catalog. A short course in literature. 





e buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to your C hristmas ore problem. Free # 
you write now—today! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PAG, 1257 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ttl. 
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HARD OF -HEARING? 
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Latest 

Suc cess 
of MAICO— 
Suppliers of 90% of America’s 
precision Hearing Test Instruments 


Bi-Onic Hearing gives you three 

new and important adyantages! 

1. Better Discrimination: No longer 

will you confuse similar sounds. 

2. Better Interpretation: No longer 

will you think you hear incorrectly. 

3. Better Localization: No longer 

will you strain to discover whose voice 

you hear. 

Bi-Onic Hearing also gives you un- 

surpassed clarity of hearing and un- 

dreamed of ease in understanding. 
('se coupon for information on 

Bi-Onic Hearing 
MAICO CO., Dept. 82A 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Name____ 





St. & No sssihe 





City — 


County__ Stote 


Aleate):: 


(RED SQUIKLL) 
RAT KILLER 


Guaranteed Toxicity. Victor (Red 
Squill) Rat Killer dooms rats... yet 
is harmless to humans, domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, livestock. Red Squill is 


powdered death to rats; Victor Rat 
Killer is all Red Squill... contains 
no inactive carrier. 


Easy to Use. Bait with 
food rats have been eat- 
ing or whatever is handy 
.--rats will eat and die! 
Get a can today from 
your farm supply, 
hardware or drug 
store. Animal Trap 
Company of Amer- 

ica, Lititz, Pa. 


When buying rat traps 
ask for VICTOR, too. 


“STAMP FINDER”! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
t for big new edition, fully itlustrated, 
e you instantly to identify ail diffi- 
cult stamps and the countries they come 
trom. Aliso fine icket of ftascinatin 
spam trom Fay is sonpoundions, pee - 
ala, prus, etc., including ma s ° 
an , Strange scenes, ote. All FREE to 
a val applicants encio sing 3c postage! 
Mustrated bargain list included. 


Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 












GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, 
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rugged reptile are Man and—Rat. And 
Man is trifling with atomic suicide. 

But Rat isn’t simply waiting. He is 
doing pretty well with his own brand of 
bacteriological warfare. Already he has 
killed more men than all the wars in his- 
tory. In 300 years from the 11th to the 


14th centuries, Rattus rattus rattus (the. 


black, ship or English rat) carried the 
murderous plague virus to 25,000,000 hu- 
man victims. 


The figures on typhus deaths are 
nearly as high. And U.S. Public Health 
Service also lists infectious jaundice 


(Weil’s disease), rat-bite fever (main vic- 
tims, babies), trichinosis, rabies, spotted 
fever and perhaps polio as other rat-borne 
diseases. 

Attack. Rat has a flourishing of- 
fensive afoot now, U.S.P.H.S. warns. Wild 
(field and water) rodents have raised an 
army in the West and are invading the 
East, armed with plague. Their horde has 
reached Kansas. 

Federal public health officials are 
stepping up the slaughter of eastern city 
rats, trying to kill them before they pick 
up the infection. In 110 major cities in 


southeastern states, U.S. rat-killers are 
working. 
St. Louis, Oklahoma City, Kansas 


City, Portland (Me.) are doing the job 
themselves. But the rats can take it. Lit- 
ters of six to Io arrive several times 
a year. Rats’ gestation period is 21 days. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
developed 1080 (sodium fluoroacetate), 
the most effective rat poison yet. Last 
year they distributed 639.535 pounds of 
this and other rodent bait (red squill. zinc 
phosphate, thallium sulfate and ANTU). 

Toll. At least $2 billion is the annual 
global bill for rat damage. In New Or- 
leans, a half-million Ibs. of sugar were de- 
stroyed in three months; in Kansas City 
13,500 lbs. of flour in one mill in one day. 
In Paris, 10,000 miles of telephone cable 
insulation were eaten. 

Brightest spot in the Rodent War is 
Baltimore, where Dr. Curt P. Richter, 
John Hopkins, is using psychological war- 
fare. Although Rattus is smarter than 
Homo sapiens about poisons (including al- 
cohol!) he has agorophobia (fear of the 
open). Dr. Richter threw all his reserves 
into exterminating one city block of rats 
at a time. It worked. 
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CHALLENGER? Not meek, Bro. Rat wants to 
inherit. (SEE:Rattus Rattus Rattus) 





made with DUFFS 






Bake gingerbread 
in muffin tins. When 
cool,cut cones from 
top of cokes, fill 
with your favorite 
custard and re- 
place cones. 
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© Gingerbread squares topped with fresh 


apple sauce. 


e Gingerbread served as a hot bread 
with baked beans. 


© Soft ginger cookies filled with raisins, 
nuts, or candied fruits. 


Just add WATER-Zate ok’ CFrrratoed be 
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TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 
rainbow colors guaranteed to 
flower 4 years. 

SEND NO MONEY... 
PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE . 
prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and address to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. Dept. R-1904 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listed in our 52nd 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites— 










































latest ‘best sellers." Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, Histor 
Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries and th 
sands of individual customers. Send postcard today for 


our mew 1947 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 104 
564-566 West Monroe *.. Chicago, IIlineis 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to tarmers, 
Must have auto and good references. 


No experience or capital required 
Perm: 
nent. Write or wire. 

McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Illinois 
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Americana 


Pupils Aplenty 


People’s idea of what’s funny, like 
everything else, changes with the times. 

In October, 1803, the Boston Weekly 
Magazine ran this “Curious Advertise- 
ment” in its humor section: 

“MADAM SPITFIRE, at the sign of 
the Furies, in Hackle-Street, next door to 
the Cat’s Paw Tavern, offers her services 
to the public to teach the noble art of 
SCOLDING and QUARRELLING, in 
good or bad humor, in love or spite; by 
the week, day, hour, minute, or second; 
early or late; before or after meal; with- 
out regard to person, in Dutch or English. 

“She has discovered a new way for 
women to pull the hair and cap of their 
adversary. Scolding, &c taught in the gen- 
teelest manner, to country women as well 
as town ladies. Judges and magistrates 
scolded in the neatest style. 

Joke? “She has a very peculiar mode 
of scolding, adapted to every age,and cir- 
cumstance. Married women taught to 
scold husbands blind, deaf and dumb in 
six weeks. .. .” 

Maybe that wasn’t such a joke after 
all. Seems like a lot of folks today know 
the Spitfire method. 


Forty-Niner Airline 


The gold rush of 1946 was on. 

It wasn’t quite like °49, but as ru- 
mors spread of a $ryoo-a-ton vein, men 
and women grabbed the nearest jallopy 
and headed for the Golden State. 

Those who hopped planes might have 
heard a ghostly sigh above the motors. 
For it was in the gold rush of ’49 that 
Rufus Porter beat his heart out over the 
world’s first “airline.” 

Porter, founder of The Scientific 
Amefican, was an unbusiness-like inventor 
of a camera (1820), a clock, a washing 
machine and a rifle that Samuel Colt 
bought for $100. In 1849 he decided 
three-day air service, at $200 a person, 





"THE WAY THEY GO.” Currier even sketched o 
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was just what the ‘49ers needed for the 
rush to the goldfields. 

Steam Plane. The Porter Air Line’s 
steam Aerial Locomotive was to travel 
100 mph. Construction called for 8,000 
yds, of balloon cloth, hydrogen, spruce 
rods and steel wire—protected, in case of 
storm, by lightning rods and an anchor. 

Porter thought it would cost $1,750, 
including the engine. He sold tickets in 
advance. But his locemotive never ma- 
terialized. .Sherwood’s Pocket Guide to 
California, issued during those days, ad- 
vised against it and speeded its downfall. 

Today about all that remains of the 
Porter Air Line are rare copies of Na- 
thaniel Currier’s lithograph print showing 
a burlesque of the California-bound dirigi- 
ble airily passing a sailing vessel loaded 
with gold hunters on their way ‘round the 
Horn. The dirigible carries the label: 
“Each passenger must provide a boy to 
hold his hair on.” 


Lo! A Rich Indian 


In 1733 Alexander Pope, in his Essay 
on Man, wrote: 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored 
mind sees God in clouds, or hears him in 
the wind. And people ever since have 
moaned: “Lo, the poor Indian!” 

But now and then the Great Spirit 
takes a hand. Out in Bristow, Okla., the 
Interior Department just settled the es- 
tate of a rich Indian. When 88-year-old 
Con-nei-sen-ney (“Grandma Tiger”) died 
in 1944 she left nearly half a million cash 
—plus her precious land. 

Oklahoma remembers that land. Im- 
portant officials, they say, chucked 
“Grandma” off with four 40-acre tracts 
without even an outlet to the road. 

Three of the four tracts produced 
oil. None turned up on surrounding land. 


Now They're Parks 


Uncle Sam last month held the 
speech-making that officially dedicated 
Kentucky's Mammoth Cave as a national 
park, 

The war had postponed ceremonies 
like this. This was Uncle’s third such 
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Library of Congress 


“Rocket Line.” (SEE: Forty-Niner Airline) 











imagine! QNLY 7+A DAY 
770 LEARN 
_ MUSIC 


Easy as A'B-C 


Ae 







Here’s grand news for 
people who think learn- 
ing music is expensive! 
You can now learn to play your favorite instrument 
for ONLY 7c A DAY. And it takes an amazingly 
short time this modern “‘Print and Picture”’’ way. 
It’s real fun, too. Right from the start you play 
real tunes by note. The printed lessons fell you what 
to do... the pictures show you how to do it. 
FREE Print and Picture Sample 
See how easy it is to learn music at home this 
short-cut way. Mail coupon for Free Booklet and 
“Print and Picture’ Sample. Mention favorite in- 
strument. U.S. School of Music, 10610 
Brunswick Bldg.’New York 10, N. Y. § SUCCESSFUL 
< Y 04st ye, 


-_—_— 
U. S. School of Music, 10610 Brunswick Bids., w. Y. 10. H. ¥. 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. I would 
like to play (Name Instrument). 


Have you 
Instrument?........... 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
Hlilton th. 
Foundation 


Berry 
Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 


paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision, 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; For Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 





STUDY PSYCHOLOGY 


A brief dynamic extension course in APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY revealing basic principles of Health, 
Happiness, Personality and Successful Living, including 
confidential consultation on personal problems. Process 
of Psycho-Analysis made clear 
a . preliminary course to a DEGREE IN PSYCHOLO- 

Wrtte for Free Folder Today— 


- DR. JOHN LAMBERT, Pres. 


National Institute of Psycho! 
P.O. Box 62 Warhimgton 4, D.C. 





Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P Independence Bids. Colerade Springs, Cole. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment pian. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 70-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, iil 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, los# of voice corrected. 8 de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or ? weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A . 
Dr. erick Martin, fee" P, Bristol, Rhode Island 


4) 


I want new writers to eash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100. offered each week, 
No previous experience necessary. Send 
postcard for information—FREE, 














l- Peter PAIN PUMMELS YOU WITH 


BACKACHE 


@ Rub in gently-warm- 
ing, soothing Ben-Gay 

. It acts fast! Ben-Gay 
contains up to 21/2 times 
more methyl salicylate 
and menthol — pain-re- 
lieving agents known to 
every doctor — than five 
other widely offered 
rub-ins. Get genuine 
Ben-Gay, the original 
Baume Analgésique, for 
speedy relief! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, 
and COLDS. 


Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE / 
‘ 















No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 



















Durham 
Barber-type , 





HULLESS AND TENDER 
PACKED AIR-TITE 


TASTY RECIPES QN EVERY CAN 












Don’t let 
those “BAD 
DAYS” steal 
YOUR job 


In business today, a girl has to be on her toes 
every day, if possible. So try to keep those 
Monthly Blues from getting you down! In- 
stead—help relieve their symptomatic jitters, 
periodic headache and cramps with this grand 
preparation ... Chi-Ches-Ters Pills! 50¢, or 
larger economy boxes at all drugstores. Get 
Chi-Ches-Ters today, and take only as di- 
rected. 


The Improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional 
distress” 


FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
facts every woman should know. Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Write today! Chichester 
Chemical Company, Dept. U-10, Philadelphia 
46, Pennsylvania. 





ADAMS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
a beautiful low cost de- 14° 
up 


signs, priced without agent's 
commission. - Be ey 
rite for catalog. Precaio 












dedication in four months. In August it 
was Isle Royale—45-mile lily-pad of Mich- 
igan land nuzzled up to Canada in Lake 
Superior. In June it was Washington’s 
Olympic Peninsula, made a National Monu- 
ment when Teddy Roosevelt was President. 

Dedicated or not, the parks have 
lured tourists a long time. 

Attractions at Olympic are snowy 
peaks, a herd of nearly-extinct Roosevelt 
elk, vast forest land, much of it still un- 


discov ered the a area 172 years. ago. 
Ancient Relics. At Isle Royale vis- 


itors find a roadless, horseless wilderness. 


fjords and villages as Scandinavian as the 
fishermen who live there; and rough ham- 
mers, left by Indian copper miners 600 
years ago. Following the Revolution, Ben 
Franklin twisted the U.S.-Canadian boun- 
dary to keep this island. 

Legend says the first white man stum- 
bled on Mammoth when he chased a bear 
inside. By 1799 the cave had an owner. 
Offered for sale in 1812, it went like a 
vacant house would today, at $116.67, 
$400 and $3,000 in a single day. Six 
weeks later, a half-interest brought $10,- 
coo. * 

But the spectacular red, yellow and 
purple of the cave’s limestone formations 
360 ft. below ground weren’t the cause of 
this inflation. Saltpeter, used in gunpow- 
der, had been found there when the War 
of 1812 was nipping U.S, supplies. 

Popular Spot. Opened tothe public 
in 1816, the cave got more publicity when 
the owner’s son was lost 39 hours in its 
mazes. For 130 years it has been one of 
the nation’s top tourist attractions. 

Guided tours probe 150 miles of 
Mammoth’s corridors, and $3 lets a visitor 
roam underground all day long, with din- 
ner in the Snowball Dining Room, 267 a 
down. But there’s more to Mammoth than 


one person is apt to see. Many of its cor- 
ridors and chambers are unexplored. 


National Park Service 


MAMMOTH CAVE. Guides say ifs mine 
helped win a war. (SEE: Now They're Parks) 
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Education 


Chicago Photographers 
NO TIMID FILMS. Dr. Hutchins wants more 
realism. (SEE: Chicago Crusade) 


Chicago Crusade 


A startling note of alarm crept into 
the educational world last week. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, sounded it. 
It was almost as if he had stepped into the 
middle of State and Madison sts. in down- 
town Chicago and cried aloud to passers- 
by: “It is later than you think!” Chi- 
cagoans and educators could not have 
been more surprised. 

“There is a tremendous need,” an- 
nounced Hutchins, “for education of the 
adult population. Only they can affect 
the course of events. The need is urgent. 
The world may not last long enough to 
meet it.” 

Action. So the 47-year-old chancellor 
took nine months leave of absence from 
his post; moved over to the chairmanship 
of the newly-created board of editors of 
The Encyclopedia Britannica and its fast- 
growing affiliate, Britannica Films; prom- 
ised aggressive promotion of films on all 
educational levels. 

Objectives. Hutchins struck directly 
at a weak point in education’s armor— 
timid, unimaginative films. He proposes 
to put in more realism, more accuracy; 
speed production; get a sustained flow of 
teaching films into the field of adult educa- 
tion as well as colleges, ‘high schools and 
grade schools. 

“The usual high school class in phys- 
ics is one year,” says Hutchins, “We can 
now teach two or three topics that com- 
prise essentials of that course with the aid 
of motion pictures in 10 minutes!” 

Already Britannica puts out about 
90% of all teaching films used in schools. 
Remote runner-up is U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

SimuJtaneously, Hutchins will edit a 
new 63-volume Great Books series, off the 
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press in 1948. “We could have 15 million 
people in adult education classes if suffi- 
cient instruction facilities were available,” 
he says. 


“Mr. Smith” Speaks 


. All this and more he had seen, and 
now he was ready to tell them a few 
things. 

For 25 minutes he had sat silent. 
After all he was only one of a hundred. 
The meeting had been called by the Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America in Upper 
Darby, Pa. It was to protest the employ- 
ment of two British teachers in the local 
school system. 

At last, however, he could contain 
himself no longer. A cold fury surged 
within him. He lumbered to his feet. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, and the 
words came out strong and crystal clear, 
“IT am going to give my name as Smith, 
because what I’m going to say is not going 
to sit well with some of you. I’m carrying 
shrapnel. That proves my right to be an 
American. 

“My father was a rabbi. He was 
killed in the Sudetenland. I served with 
the 82nd Airborne Division. 

“T have never, Mr. Chairman, seen a 
meeting like this except in Germany.” 

Flash. Like a bolt of lightning, a new 
spirit hit the gathering. Speaker after 
speaker arose to support “Mr. Smith.” 

Desperately, the chairman called for 
order. There was no order. Disgustedly, 
he adjourned the meeting. “If you are 
not going to speak for the resolution, then 
you had better not speak at all,” he said 
bitterly. There was no applause. 

Not a few of those present affirm 
that in that moment they heard the ringing 
of the old Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall, six and a half miles away. 


Much How; Little Know 


Many educators consider teachers 
colleges a necessary evil—necessary be- 
cause teachers have to be turned out 
quickly, begin making a living. 

Some educators, however, dissent. 
They hold teachers colleges an unneces- 
sary evil, keeping more students, espe- 


cially men, out of their classes, ¢han they 
graduate. 

Last week the controversy broke into 
the open. To the fray came Lionel J. 
Bourgeois, New Orleans superintendent of 
schools. The Louisiana educator joined 
two principals, one county superintendent 
and five teachers in an indictment of 
teachers colleges—in Louisiana and 
throughout the nation. 

Reason. The group charges that 
most of the country’s 183 teachers col- 
leges and 20 normal schools offer a “thin 
gruel of courses.” 

In Louisiana, says Bourgeois, pros- 
pective elementary teachers get 12 hours 
OPP PB BIPP_PILOPI_LP0OP®IPP_oA PPP PDP PLP 


“T. C." Under Fire 


“Teaching as a profession has de- 
clined with the rise of teachers colleges. 
Arch-conspirator has been Teachers 
College, Columbia.”—Edward Ott, di- 
rector of the Louisiana Education 
Foundation. 

PPB BP PPP" PPPPPRPRPRPRP PPD 
of English, six of mathematics but 41 hours 
of “teaching methods.” Result: A “quick 
dipping into a variety of courses that at- 
tract few men, over-feminizes the teaching 
profession.” 

Contrast. Not all educators agree. 
Some point to outstanding teachers col- 
leges that emphasize subject matter, sub- 
ordinate methods, in their study courses. 
Notable among the latter are Albany State 
Teachers College, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Colorado College of Education, 
Wilson State Teachers College of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Wilson State so astonished an inspec- 
tor from the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools that he 
confessed he was “disturbed.” Reason: 
At Wilson 100 hours are given to subject 


‘matter, only 27 to methods. The inspector 


from the accrediting agency thought the 
latter “might be too little.” 

Bright Hope. The future may not 
be so dark for the nation’s future teachers 
as the Louisiana indictment indicates. 
Says the American Council on Education: 
“The tendency among the better teachers 
colleges is to expand. The trend is 
healthy.” 





FOR ALL, NOT JUST KIDS. Films will speed education on all levels. (SEE: Chicago Crusade) 
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When Experts Disagree 


Whether America is in for a long pe- 
riod of prosperity or for a postwar de- 
pression hangs on how quickly the nation 
settles down to producing goods. 

The recent dip in stock market prices 
touched off a controversy between two 
sets of economists whose forecasts are 
miles apart. 

Tearing into each other with high- 
powered explanations for their convic- 
tions, the combatants agree on one thing: 
A steady flow of goods to meet a steady 
demand spells good times. 

But they don’t agree on how to guar- 
antee the flow and the demand. 

In one camp are the Government ex- 
perts (Budget Bureau, Treasury, and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board), who insist the stock 
market drop foreshadows gloomy days. 

Why the Spiral. These experts blame 
today’s inflation on: (1) the gradual re- 
laxing of Government controls over prices 
and wages; (2) the end. of rationing; 
(3) the reduction of income taxes and the 
elimination of excess profits taxes (any 
device to withhold cash from the spending 
public is deflationary). 

They think the skybound spiral will 
rise for another year. Manufacturers and 
merchants, seeking the most favorable 
sellers’ market, will hold back goods till 
prices reach a level few buyers can reach. 
Then they will unload for high profits, stop 
buying raw materials, reduce production 
and lay off employes. Result: Depression. 

Industry More Cheerful. On the op- 
timistic side are the experts of private in- 
dustry (U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of American 
Manufacturers). They say that the stock 
market drop reflected an 8% decline in 
company earnings from last year, due to 
material shortages and strikes. 


They admit vigorous tax or bond- 
buying programs would mop up surplus 
money. But, since neither is likely, they 
claim inflation must be whipped by the 
mother of production—supply and de- 
mand. 

End all Government wartime controls 
(except rent controls), they urge. Restore 
collective bargaining and free markets. Get 
the production machine rolling. Abundant 
goods will stabilize prices. 

Unless we have another wave of big 
strikes, production of most consumers’ 
goods will catch up with demands in a 
year. But in some lines even _ record- 
breaking output will only dent the big 
demands. 

The automotive industry will do well 
if it makes 2.5 million cars this year—far 
below normal needs. Orders for 90,000 
railroad passenger cars and 3,000 freight 
cars remain unfilled in spite of peak pro- 
duction. 

Labor Views. Supporting the private 
economists are AFL and CIO leaders, now 
pressing for the lifting of all wage controls, 
which means price controls too. 


Brighter Bridgeton 


Four hundred Bridgeton, N.J., retail- 
ers asked their suppliers for topline na- 
tional brands. They got radios, towels, 
sheets, cameras, electrical goods for 
Bridgeton-PATHFINDER Week, Oct. 10-16. 

In preparation for swarms of visitors 
(74,000 persons in their trading area) 
merchants repainted their stores. Hotel 
Cumberland refurbished. The bus station 
was improved. Home-owners applied the 
paint brush. Youngsters helped by keep- 
ing candy wrappings out of the gutter. 

“Results of clean-up week,” summed 
up Bridgeton’s Evening News, “will be 
lasting. But more lasting will be our mer- 
chandising campaign. In Nampa, Idaho, 
store sales continued their upward trend 
for months after Know Your Own Strength 
Week .. . every reason to expect the 
same thing in our town.” 


Donkey Business 


Seventy-three-year-old George W. 
Green, retired stockbroker of Trenton, 
N.J., raises Sardinian donkeys as a hobby. 
If you want to do the same don’t write 
Green—write Heinz Ruhe, president of 
Lewis Ruhe, Inc., bird and animal im- 
porters, 853 Broadway, New York. 

Here’s why Green doesn’t do donkey 
business direct: 

A virtual corner on the Sardinian 
donkey market in the U.S. brought Green 
both trouble and notoriety. “My herd in- 
creased to 50, too many for a mere hobby- 
ist,” said Green, ‘“‘so I advertised some for 
sale at $50 to $150. Wouldbe purchasers 
swarmed over my estate, almost mobbed 
my wife and me, and all but carried off 
my last jack and jenny.” 

His herd now numbers 20. 

Donkey Serenade. Recently, The 
New Yorker carried a story about the 
donkeys; the Associated Press broadcast 
their pictures. As a result Green received 
letters from persons in Io states wanting 
to buy or lease his pets for breeding use. 

“T had to get out a form letter ad- 
vising them that my donkeys are too in- 
bred for production on a business scale,” 
explained Green. “Sardinian donkey rais- 
ers should import new stock. But I’m sure 
there’s a lucrative market for them in this 
country.” 

Pets. Adult donkeys stand 30 to 36 
inches high at the withers, live to be 30 
years old, reproduce at the rate of one colt 
every 14 months. As pets, Green swears, 
they're superior to Shetland ponies—quiet 
and gentle no matter how children pull 
their tails. As workers they can be har- 
ness-hitched to lawn-mower or garden 
tractor. 

“After godfathering 150 of them,” 
sums up Green, “the least I can say is— 
they have the affectionate nature of a 
Newfoundland dog, the resignation of a 
cow, the courage of a tiger, and an intel- 
lectual capacity only slightly inferior to 
man’s.” 





WATCH OUT. Owner Green says you just can't look at 
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pictures of Sardinia donkeys without 


Wide World 


wanting to raise them. (SEE: Donkey Business) 
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NEW MIDGET ELECTRIC 


ae: s new! It’s handy! It’s efficient! Use }} 
the Midget Electric Arc Welder for hun- 
\ dredeo light-metal jobs. Does compar- 
Ne, able welding work with a 1/16 inch 
welding rod on thin metal as that of 
larger and higher priced welders. \ 
Operatesonl5 ampere fuse, 1ll0volt 
60 cycle A.C. or D.C. current b use NS 
of our special standard-coate iTS 
inch welding rods. Generous sup- 
ly of rods supplied with machine. 
tecommended for alllight welding 
like automobile fenders, etc. Take 
the Midget Are anywhere to the job. Sturdily built 
and fully guaranteed. Comes complete—ready to 
use. Nothingelseto buy. No previous welding expe- 
rience needed to strike an arc. In a short time, anyone me- 
chanically inclined can learn to weld with thismachine. You'll 
find hundreds of money-saving, time-saving uses for the 
Midget Arc around your home, garage, or workshop. Alsoin 
garages,factories, repair shops, tin shops, mechanics, farmers, 
inventors, ete. Order a Midget Electric Are Welder NOW! 
SEND NO M NEY! | We’ ll rush one to you, complete 
= with rods and helmet (equipped 
with approved weldin, glass). Fem. only $3.95 plus 
postage. If not satis ed return Midget Arc in 6 days from 
receipt and we’ llrefund your snoney imanediately. Order now! 


Midget Arc Welder Co., Strader Ave., Dept. N-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohie 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


always promptly relieve coughs of 


TIGHT ACHING 
CHEST COLDS 


Ever since they were babies and on up 
thru the years—the Quintuplets have 
always relied on Musterole for coughs and 
sore throat of colds. Musterole instantly 
starts to bring wonderful, long-lasting 
relief! It actuaily helps break up painful 
surface congestion, too. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 
for average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength Musterole for grown-ups. 


~ Yd 


WANTED DEALER SALESMAN 


Sell hard-to-get merchandise on Open-Account to 
drug, dept., variety, hardware, general stores. Just 
what every merchant has been waiting for. Liberal 

»mmissions paid weekly. Full comm. on repeata, 
F REE sales kit. Write for detaus t odaa? 


LEE INDUSTRIES, 217 N. Dearborn St., 
Dept. 17, Chicago I, til. 
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They're Calling Rosie 


Poll-takers asked Rosie (the riveter) 
and Nellie. (the beautiful arc-welder) if 
they would go back to domesticity after 
the war. They answered: “No sir-ee, pay- 
ing jobs for us from now on.” 

But they didn’t quite live up to it. 
By December 1945, 3 million women had 
left industry’s payroll—to marry, set up 
housekeeping, or take a long vacation. 
Now they’re flocking back again. Today, 
17 million women of working age (over 14 
years) are in jobs or looking for jobs. 

Experts say Rosie’s high level of em- 
ployment just now may mean she’s willing 
to help out agriculture in the harvest sea- 


MILLIONS OF} 10 12 14 16 
WORKERS 


18 20 


Wide World, Pathfinder 
ON THE JOB. She has reasons for staying with 
it. (SEE: They're Calling Rosie) 


son. But ask Rosie, and she gives two 
reasons for going back to the job. 

Reasons. Industry is vigorously cam- 
paigning for skilled women workers and 
she’s answering the call the same as she 
did when wartime plants wanted her. The 
other reason: Rosie prefers a job to hav- 
ing free time—housekeeping duties don't 
keep her busy, she likes the extra money, 
and contacts with the outside world. 

Industry wants her back because of 
her wartime record on light assembly 
lines, at bench work, in operating drill 
presses and small wood-working lathes. As 
inspector, she had a quick eye for catch- 
ing defects in steel products. 

So now, where men were once most 
in demand—in plants making refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, typewriters, plane 
parts, electronic devices—they’re calling 
Rosie. 











imported Mediterranean briar...- 









- hard rubber bits 


‘ 


see the “know how” of fifty yeors 


Model 28, 
Smooth Finish, 
Many other 
handsome mod- 
els, plainand 
entique finish, 


Other LHS Pipes 
$1.50 to $25 
At all good dealers 


Write for your copy of “Pipes—for a World of Pleawre” FREE 
L & H STERN, 56-64 Pearl Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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ie a “Looking Aliead 


VACATION HABITS are being upset by the airlines which have brought the sunshine 
resorts——Mexico, Bermuda, Hawaii and West Indies-——so near in time that 
any month is now as good fora vacation as July and August used to be. 
Home owners have always found oil more convenient, and now it's cheap- 
er, too, in many parts of the country since the miners! wage boost. 

SURPLUS WAR PLANTS are being sold or leased with stipulation they shall not be 
changed radically. Idea is to keep them available for another nat- 
ional emergency. 

DEPARTMENT STORES are teaching their clerks economies and new selling points in 
readiness for the on-—coming buyers' market. They emphasize increased 
sales per sq. ft. and savings in wrappings. 

$2 BILLION IN CREDIT has been extended to veterans for homes, farms and busi- 
nesses. 
the petroleum industry's drive for higher octane fuels. 

NATURAL RUBBER WILL BOUNCE BACK INTO COMPETITION with synthetic to the tune of 
860,000 tons next year, says a London forecast. Added to 800,000 tons 
of synthetic, this means 100,000 tons more than was expected for use. 

TRAILER PARK OWNERS must offer improved appearance and better services if such 
travel is to win its maximum popularity, say trailer-makers. 











at home. It is washed within the plant in special solutions designed 
to remove radio-active substances. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S BID FOR WINTER TOURIST PATRONAGE is based on "second sum- 
mer" attractions such as bull fights, wine harvest festivals, motor- 
boat and yacht racing, rodeos, barbecues and flower shows. 
ships in August as against 50,000 tons annually in pre-war years. 
Europe will depend on U.S. for coal until the early 1950s. 

WHEN A $64 QUESTION CONFRONTS A BUSINESS -MAN he should remember that his local 
library is not a musty mausoleum but probably an efficient center of 
up-to-date business news and information, says Marian C. Manly, busi- 
ness librarian of Newark Public Library. 

ASSEMBLY LINE PRODUCTION METHODS have been adopted by the American Locomotive 
Co. for diesel-electrics. By 1947 Alco expects to turn out one a day. 

ALCOHOL FUEL FOR TRACTORS can be made of surplus farm materials such as corn, 
potatoes, or spoiling fruit (pears, apples, apricots) by a portable 
distillery no bigger than a kitchen stove, but it's not economical. A 
gallon of alcohol from corn costs 32¢ as against 18 to 23¢ from the 
filling station pump. 

LIGHTWEIGHT TIRES AS STRONG AS HEAVIER TYPES are coming from, use of lignin in- 
stead of carbon black as a reinforcing agent, say research chemists. 
Lignin is obtained as a by-product from paper-making. 

$750 MILLION WILL BE SPENT by the American public for plastics this year. 
That's 373 times the amount spent only 10 years ago. 

GULF COAST FISHERMEN complain that two bad fish and crab seasons in succession 
were caused by miniature earthquakes from under-—water explosions used 
by seismograph operators to locate oil deposits. Louisiana's Wildlife 
and Fisheries Department is investigating. 

CENSUS BUREAU OFFICIALS will make another effort to induce Congress to author-— 
ize funds to finance a business census once every five years, begin- 
ning in 1947. Because of the cost--—about $12 million-——-the last Con- 
gress denied industry's request for an immediate postwar population 
census. 

LOW-COST HOUSEHOLD UNITS, complete bathrooms, kitchens, heating facilities 
and laundries, will be marketed after Jan. l. 
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In INDIANA, a prize-winning family of snow-white 


Leghorns keeps a Fruehauf Trailer on the move 
constantly. 


Each year Creighton Brothers ship approximately 
10,000,000 eggs to eastern cities and 400,000 U. S. 
Certified chicks to points as far as Maine. Their 
farm is really 8 farms in one, covering 2,000 acres. 


7% TONS OF FEED DAILY 


Raising chickens on such a vast scale requires as 
much as 15,000 lbs. of feed a day—a volume too 
large to be raised all on their own land. 

Grain and other food must be hauled from suppliers 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois in large quan- 
tities on regular schedules. Loads weighing up to 15 
tons are hauled, as needed, direct from distant mills 
to bins in the laying houses—by Fruehauf Trailer. 
Warehousing and double handling are eliminated. 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A WORSE 


Ped 


A Fruehauf that 
works for a 


flock of Leghorns 


: 
Ge, . 


FEED IN—EGGS OUT 


Hauling feed is only part of the work this Fruehauf 
does for the hens. Eggs must get to market safely. So 
as feed rolls in, eggs get a cushioned ride on outbound 
trips—a two-way operation that has afforded Creigh- 
ton Brothers many worthwhile savings. 


By coupling your truck to a Fruehauf Trailer you, 
too, can pull far bigger loads than the truck is de- 
signed to carry. Thus, fewer trips are needed. Operat- 
ing costs are less. Your nearest Fruehauf man will be 
glad to tell you the complete story. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. = DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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Its comforting mt 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back PLAasTER — made 
a. relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
doctors with eth nay of peo- 
ak prove it works! 


° U. sing this ey is like taking 


a heating pad right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 
@ Johnson’s Back PLasTer guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support _ on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 


—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 











HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


.. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet, Complete with 
6 feet rubber cord and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 


order. No C.O.D.’s — your CHROME PLATED 
money back if not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 


ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 39 
7310 310 WOODWARD Rosato DETROIT 2, MICH. 


H/PHOTO Xmas 


American Studios personalized Photo 
Xmas Cards, made from your own 
snapshots, are distinctive, inexpen- 
sive! They are made from your own 
favorite negative showing the sub- 
ject you like best—your home, fam- 
ily, pets, ete. (If you do not have 
negative, send snapshot, picture or 
print but include 25c additional). 
We have a wide selection of gor- 
geous quality cards. Six for 40c; 
12 for 60c; 25 for $1.15, 50 for 
$2.15! 100 for $4.00. Larger orders 
on quotation. Beautiful matching 
envelopes FREE! Order NOW. Or 
for sample with FREE envelope 
send negative and only 5c i (or 
snapshot and 25¢c) TODAY! Sup- 
ply limited. 








—_ 
Add 25c for 
Postage 





ENVELOPES 
AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 350 LA CROSSE, WIS. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. - If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on " substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-J, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


BECOME A MANUFACTURER'S AGENT 


Engage in this highly profitable field. Be a substantial 
business man with little or no capital or investment. In- 
formation supplied on methods of securing lines and 
companies to represent with details of operations, Digest 
and instructions on How to Become a Manufacturer's 
Agent sent postpaid for $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

VIMAR COMPANY, Dept. 5, 536 Andrus Building, 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Sports 


More Big Game 


To many a stay-at-home, U.S. wild 
life seems largely to consist of rabbits, 
which invade his garden, a few deer, which 
he sees roped to hunters’ automobiles, and 
an occasional mountain lion or bear which 
somehow pops into the news, 

Fact is, however, that for every 26 
people, one major big game animal stilt 
roams woods, plains or mountains. The U. 
S. Fish & Wildlife Service has counted a 
whopping 7.1 million deer, bears, etc. (2 
million more than in its first game census 
in 1937). 

Moreover, the Forest Service has in- 
ventoried 155,000 lynx and bobcats, 6,000 
mountain lions, 313,000 coyotes and 1,600 
wolves in 39 states. Uncounted hundreds 
more are outside national forest land. 

Lots of Deer. Principal reason for 
the sizeable big game total is that 6.3 
million wild deer are scattered over 47 
states. 

But western and southwestern states 
also have 246,000 antelope; 25 states have 
233,700 wild elk; 33 have 151,000 black 
bears; Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
have 111.700 wild pigs; and there are 
16,000 mountain goats, 14,800 moose, 
17,700 big horn sheep, 2,400 European 
wild boars, 1,200 grizzly bears and—in 
Minnesota—15 woodland caribou. 

Only state without big game, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Service, is Kansas. Del- 
aware has 84 deer; Rhode Island, 560. 
Pennsylvania’s 1.1 million white-tails put 
it far in the big game lead, although other 
states outstrip it in populations of elk, 
moose, etc. 

Wolf State. Minnesota has the most 
wolves—9g60; followed by Michigan, 260; 
and Arkansas and Wisconsin, 140 each. 


1941 _ 1943 


California leads in mountain lions, with 
1,300. Washington has g1o; Idaho and 
Oregon, 890 each; Utah, 870. California 
has the most lynx and bobcats—39,000; 
followed by Oregon, 14,000; Arizona, 
11,000; and Washington, 9,300. 

Responsible for the wildlife increase 
are eagle-eyed protection, better weather 
which, in recent years, has increased the 
natural food supply, and the war, which 
cut hunting to an all-time low. However, 
Dr. Hartley H. T. Jackson, Fish and Wild- 
life big game expert, sees three animals in 
danger of extinction—moose, big horn 
sheep and grizzly bears. 

Saved from destruction is the buffalo, 
which numbered 50 million in Columbus’ 
day but had dropped to 541 in 1889. Now 
6,047 stomp U.S. parks; 15,000 are in 
Canada. 


“Winnah—and Still Champeen!” 


The flurry over who will be the next 
opponent for Heavyweight King Joe Louis 
and who, if anybody, ever will lift his title, 
adds up to an inescapable conclusion: 
Louis, the Brown Bomber from the Ala- 
bama cotton fields, has an outstanding 
chance to retire undefeated. 

If he does, he'll be the third heavy- 
weight champion in modern boxing to 
leave the ring with his crown. 

First was James J. Jeffries, who quit 
in 1905 but tried a comeback five years 
later, only to be knocked out. Second was 
Gene Tunney, the noted Shakespearean 
scholar, who retired from the ring in 1928, 
and meant it. 

Louis, now 32, is two years older than 
was Tunney when he hung up his gloves. 
Like Tunney, he has run out of oppo- 
nents—a circumstance accounting for Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs’ plans to hold a heavy- 
weight elimination tournament. 

Then What? Winner of the tourna- 
ment, of course, would be deemed the 
most likely candidate for a title shot, but, 


7_ 1939 194i 1943 








ENDANGERED. Grizzlies (photo-chart, left) have increased 12°/,, but face extinction outside 
national parks. Also in peril are big horn sheep, now 14.6°/, fewer. 
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on the basis of present tourney possibili- 
ties, Louis could lick the elimination vic- 
tor hands down. That would leave the 
champion little choice but to retire or 
fight on to his 40’s when old-age and 
some youngster might beat him. 

Nevertheless, Jacobs signed Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Elmer (Violent) Ray to 
start the fistic marathon Nov. 15 and re- 
vealed Joe Baski would meet Freddie 
Mills, British light-heavyweight king, in 
England Oct. 22. Tournament mentions 
even include Tami Mauriello, whose re- 
cent k.o. by Louis perhaps is best -for- 
gotten. 

Added Starter. Tossed in for good 
measure is Bruce Woodcock, British 
heavyweight ruler whom, Mauriello 
knocked out in New York last May and 
who now would like to be belted out by 
Louis in London next summer. 

One hitch to a London match, how- 
ever, is that Jacobs would have to let Eng- 
lish Promoter Jack Solomons have a piece 
of the gate which, naturally, would be dis- 
couraging—to Jacobs. When last heard 
from, Uncle Mike had ruled out any such 
nonsense, announcing he’d rather have 
Woodcock get knocked slap-happy in the 
U.S. 

Conn Again. Oddly enough, it was a 
proposal from an entirely unlooked-for 
corner that promised the best opposition 
for Louis. This was a sudden request for 
a return Louis engagement by Billy Conn, 
whose $2 million June 19 k.o. by the 
champion was, prior to the Mauriello af- 
fair, one of boxing’s best jokes, 

“T will turn my entire end of the 
purse over to charity, just to get an op- 
portunity to offset that terrible showing,” 
said Conn. 

With Louis scheduled for an indoor 
match in January or February, Jacobs 
could pick a worse candidate than Conn, 
at that. If the Pittsburgh man wants a 
third Louis bout to redeem himself, he 
might put up a whale of a battle. 


Pathfinder-U.S. Forest Service 


RESCUED. Buffaloes now number 6,047 in the 
U.S., seem sate. (SEE: More Big Game) 
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Don’t miss being “regular.” Keep 
feeling your best, with Saraka... 
the gentle, yet effective laxative. 


Get hold of yourself. Don’t let a sluggish 
system steal your fun. If you're suffering 
from that loginess that comes from constipa- 
tion... reach for your package of Saraka. 
And overnight ... feel new! 

Saraka provides mild, but thorough laxa- 
tion with its happy combination of two pure 
vegetable ingredients. They work smoothly 
together to help you achieve greater regu- 
larity. 

Helps Intestinal Action 
One vegetable ingredient provides the kind 
of soft, smooth BULK your system needs, 
and often lacks. 

This Bulk gives your intestinal muscles 
something to take hold of. It helps the 
“kneading action,” so necessary to healthful 
elimination. 


Gives You Bulk Plus Motility 


Another vegetable product encourages your 
intestinal muscles to keep waste products 
in motion, 

So you see, Saraka gives you BULK plus 
MOTILITY. The ideal laxative combination! 





WITH YOUR BEST SELF 


Mild and Thorough — No Purging 


With Saraka, results are so nearly natural 
that most people have no sensation of ever 
having taken a laxative. 
There’s no purging action, or violent irri- 
tation to whip intestinal muscles into action 
. no weakening after-effect. 


Ask Your Doctor 


We're confident your doctor will say you 
may take Saraka whenever needed. And it's 
pleasant to take . .. pleasant after taking. As 
you know, you should never take a laxative 
when appendicitis is indicated, so we say: 
Caution, use only as directed. 

You owe it to yourself to try Saraka. Get 
a package today, at any drug counter. Or, if 
first you’d like a sample, mail the coupon. 


SARAKA, Dept. 515 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a 
free trial package of SARAKA. 


Name ee 





EEE, 


City a oe ees a 


© 1946, by Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contaneo § SYRUP PEPSIN 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg eh She says: 

“Tt have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 
ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn't the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock."’ 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
manganese, and other essential elements which laying 
hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
duction, Don Sung supplies these essential mineral 
supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen in any 
way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c 
for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding-3 times as 
much) to a Co., 390 Postal Station Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
your money will be refunded. 
your flock now. 


CHRISTMAS CARD BARGAIN! — 


Ld) BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS, WITH 
NAME NEATLY PRINTED FOR ONLY 


Assorted designs, size 4x5 and 10 matching en- 
velopes, or if you send $1.00 for 4 sets we'll in- 
clude one extra set FREE of any extra charge—or 5 sets in 
all, postpaid. Same name or as many as 5 different names on 
thecards. Money-back Guarantee. Supply limited. Order NOW. 


THE VILLAGE PRESS 
Franklin Park 94, N. J. 


SAVOGRAN)iij2) 
Renews Floors! 


T 
Konnectors WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8 


THE SAVOGRAN CO.,BOSTON I0.MASS. 





Don Sung must show you a profit or 
Start giving Don Sung to 











8 Exposure roll ‘developed and— 

8 High Gloss Enamel prints... .25¢ 
16 High Gloss Enamel prints... 

8 Beautiful 6x4 Enlargements. . .35¢ 
8 Snappy 44x34 Enlargements30c 


Free Mailers—24-hour Service 
UNIVERSAL PHOTO SERVICE 


La CROSSE WISCONSIN 


INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION 
EACH NEGATIVE 
WO MASS 
PRODUCTION 


Papoe= OUR SPECIALTYS 


EW WRITERS NEEDED 





New writers needed. to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books. 

Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

feccinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per.hour spare time. Expe- : 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. . - 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louls, Mo. 
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Pathfinders 





Peoples Poet 


Early this month a crowd gathered in 
Galesburg, Ill. They had come to dedicate 
a newly-painted workman’s cottage—birth- 
place of Carl Sandburg. 

Sandburg at 68 is still the people’s 
poet. He has never owned a tuxedo, sel- 
dom wears a tie. He likes movies, radio 
comics, and a cigar to chew on. His im- 
migrant father couldn’t write his name. 
Yet Sandburg put himself through college, 
won a Pulitzer prize with “the longest, 
most painstaking, most poetic . . . biog- 
raphy ever written by an American’—a 
best-seller at $20 a set. 

The years have softened his angular 
Swedish face. His pen is not so blunt as 
when his Chicago Poems first bludgeoned 
people into awareness of brotherhood and 
democracy. But his richly rolling voice 
still speaks of and for Americans. 

Modestly, the white-haired poet 
stayed away from the dedication. “I will 
not break precedence,” he said. “At all 
other such times the poet has been dead.” 

Tribute. But he was touched by the 
warm spirit that spontaneously opened 
shabby purses and fat wallets to make his 
birthplace a national shrine and museum. 

Sandburg—kind, friendly, unassum- 
ing—is a great lover of the land and its 
people. He has known all kinds—farm- 
hands, hoboes, newspapermen. He was 
one of them in the tough, roving years 
after he quit school to add his bit to the 
weekly $8.40 his father earned blacksmith- 
ing for a railroad. He knows bosses, bank- 
ers and bigshots as “Friend,” too. 

That’s why the dedication troubles 
him. He’s so considerate of others’ feel- 
ings he once moved out of Chicago rather 
than be rude to admirers who gave him no 
privacy. Now he fears to “disappoint” 
friends by something he might write. 

“I have been politically. independent 
years,” he says. “Sometimes I 
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SHRINE. For two years, home of a poef. 


have been wrong. Right now I would like 
to see things going more slowly. I can’t 
understand people who feel ‘we must fight 
Russia sometime and why not now.’ I can 
see circumstances under which I would 
fight. But they haven’t appeared yet.” 
When he finishes his present book 
he'll “work this thing out.” His book is 
a novel tentatively called American Caval- 


cade—from the Pilgrims to now. “I shoot 
higher and higher,” chuckles the man who 
never feared a high target. 

Long Search. For his Lincoln work 
he gathered material for 30 years, sorted 
it systematically in cigar boxes. And for 
16 years dawn often found him still writ- 
ing in his cluttered attic in Michigan. 

He now plans a play to be called 
The Laughter of Lincoln and a one-volume 
biography of Abe “for people who get the 
blind staggers looking at six.” 

But he can’t work all his time. Even 
during the Lincoln years he knocked off 
to give a little program (some folk-songs, 
poems, an informal chat), under various 
titles to audiences around the country. 
Now he tends his farm at Flat Rock, N.C. 
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CARL SANDBURG. A tie! Usually it's a bow. 


“Too many people have come too far from 
the land,” says this man who sees pathos 
in any assembly line. With his favorite 
guitar he sometimes makes records in his 
full baritone of ballads like those he col- 
lected for The American Songbag. 

Sandburg met his wife Lillian when 
they worked together in Wisconsin years 
ago. They still work together, tending the 
92 beloved goats whose pasture needs made 
them leave Michigan last year. Their three 
daughters and two of “the loveliest grand- 
children you ever saw” share their over- 
grown cottage built in 1836 by Secretary 
of the Confederate Treasury, C. G. Mem- 
minger. Lincoln’s biographer has no 
qualms living there; discussion and com- 
promise would have averted the Civil War 
if there had been more men like Mem- 
minger, he says. 

The People. Recent tangles haven’t 
changed the ideas Sandburg set forth in 
The People, Yes. “The lower orders are 
slowly moving up. Sometimes they want 
more than is good for them,” he admits. 
“Their leaders sometimes go too far. And 
as in all democratic institutions there is an 
element of corruption.” 

But his faith, like Lincoln’s, rests 
unshaken in the people. “My convictions 
were confirmed and deepened in a recent 
talk with Elmo Roper, public opinion ana- 
lyst. Roper said all the groups—high and 
low, intellectual and illiterate—know more 
than any one group. 

“That’s what a statistician told a 
poet!” 
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Music 


Rachmaninoff Rage 


Artur Rubinstein is on RCA-Victor’s 
record list this month with the popular 
Rachmaninoff Second Piano Concerto, 
which highlights the forthcoming film, 
Carnegie Hall. Except for some unfortu- 
nate breaks between records, the concerto, 
y Rubinstein and the NBC Symphony, 
Golschmann conducting, is well performed. 
Columbia’s Rachmaninoff offering is 
an album of the pianist-composer’s songs, 
sung by Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
with Erich Itor Kahn achieving excellent 
piano accompaniments. Included in the 
three 12-inch records of the set (M-625 
are such contrasting moments as Lilacs, 
The Answer, Floods of Spring, Be fore My 
Window, The Soldier’s Bride, Sorrow in 
Springtime, The Drooping Corn, All Things 
De part, In the Silence of the Night, and 
O, Cease Thy Singing, Maiden Fair. 
RCA’s rebuttal is a single 12-incher 
in which the two-piano team of Whitte- 
more and Lowe weave Rachmaninoff con- 
certo themes in a commendable pattern. 
Also Recommended. Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 97 in C, played by the London 
Philharmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting, is an RCA-Victor importation. 
More Chopin is in Columbia’s album of 
three 12-inch discs on which Maryla Jonas, 
refugee Polish pianist, performs a whole 
concert of mazurkas, waltzes, nocturnes 
and a polonaise. The Budapest String 
Quartet is back after a long absence with 
some good Beethoven. This time it’s a 
quintet, with Milton Katims playing the 
extra viola (Columbia: MM-623). For 


spirited, dynamic performance, however, 





International 


PIANIST-COMPOSER. Movies, radio give him 
new popularity. (SEE: Rachmaninoff Rage) 
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first prize goes to Erich Leinsdorf’s con- 
ducting of the Cleveland Orchestra in the 
Schumann Symphony No. 1 (Columbia: 
MM-617). 

Popular. The new Columbia album 
which has been confected from moments 
of Make Mine Music, a song-and-story 
arrangement called The Whale Who 
Wanted to Sing at the Met, by Nelson 
OP BB PPP PPP PP PPP PP PPP PAD 


Old Tunes Best? 


To many an ex-youngster of the 
20’s and early 30's, few jitterbug dance 
numbers hit the peaks reached by the 
melodies of two decades ago. 

If he has pined for the old tunes, 
however, he need do so no longer. 
They're coming back, crowding out all 
but the best of the newer works. 

Proof: Among current, best-selling 
recordings are such old favorites as 
Kern’s Smoke Gets in Your Eyes; Ber- 
lin’s Remember, Always, Blue Skies; 
Porter's Night and Day; Girl of My 
Dreams, Mean to Me, a dozen others. 
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Eddy, is disappointing. There seems to 
have been a lot of dubbing in and much 
of it is sloppy. 

Best Victors: Passe and The Wood- 
chuck Song by Tex Beneke; Out Califor- 
nia Way and You're Getting Tired of Me 
by the Sons of the Pioneers; the revived 
After You Get What You Want You Don’t 
Want It and Boogie in Bee by the Darda- 
nella Trio; and Arthur Fiedler’s Ballet 
Suite from Massenet’s Le Cid. 

Best Columbias: Frank Sinatra in 
The Coffee Song and The Things We Did 
Last Summer; Benny Goodman and his 
orchestra in Love Doesn’t Grow on Trees 
and Pity the Poor Lobster; Gene Krupa’s 
Just the Other Day and Ev’rybody Loves 
My Baby, My Baby; and Someday You'll 
Want Me to Want You as sung by Gene 
Autry. 


Chances in Kansas 


Poets whose works are never pub- 
lished go on writing; many painters’ pic- 
tures hang only on their own walls. But 
the young musician who would be a con- 
cert artist must. have an audience, 

Sometimes an audience is pretty hard 
to find. A talented pianist or violinist can 
hire a hall, and invite his friends; or he 
can play for local clubs and churches. But 
a chance to play with a good orchestra is 
rare, 

It’s these gifted youngsters whom 
Efrem Kurtz, Russian conductor of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, is trying to 
help. He'll engage eight young soloists for 
the orchestra’s Pop concerts next winter. 
And he’s persuaded Kansas City music- 
lovers to give $2,500 to pay for their en- 
gagements. 

Like Actors. Kurtz hopes to continue 
his plan annually, would like to see it 
adopted throughout the country. He feels 
that facing audiences remote from New 
York would, help prepare the artist for 
Carnegie Hall, just as actors get their ex- 
perience in stock companies before playing 
on Broadway. 
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Knitted Princess Slips 
—- _ Skirts gm 


INDERA FIGURFIT (Cold- 
Aa Knitted Princess Slips or 

ip Skirts keep you snugly 
warm in stylish comfort. 
Exclusive sta-up shoulder 
straps; patented knit border 
bottom features prevent 
crawling and bunching at the 
knees. Easy laundering — no 
ironing. hoice of many 
weights, qualities and colors 
at modern _§ stores. Sizes 
short, medium, tall,in slims 
and stouts. Knit to Height— 
Knit to Fit. 


MEDIUM 
SLIM 
25% WOOL 


Look for this Label for 


Thiet correct size and quality 


Write for Style Folder No. 10-PP 
INDERA MILLS CO., Winston-Salem, N.C 





Ne D? 
‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


promptly relieves itching of 


SKIN RASHES ( 
by 
an 


To promptly relieve itching, burning ot 
skin rashes, Eczema, Psoriasis, Ringworm 
symptoms and similar skin and sealp irrita- 
tions due to external cause—apply wonder- 
ful medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor's 
formula backed by ah amazing record of 
40 years’ continuous success. 

Apply invisible Zemo any time—it won’t 


show on the skin. The TE 





trial of Zemo convinces. 
All drugstores. 3 sizes 









BRILLIANT 
FLOWERS 
BLOOM IN 





COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 


WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX 
Imagine, complete with striking window 

arden box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all 

ifferent varieties, all bloom—can now be 
sold direct to you ‘at this amazing low price 
| of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 

.- save on this opportunity! 
FREE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 
sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 

in purple, pink, red and yellow flowers. Gift to prompt 
orde val Hurry—send toda SEND NO MONEY—OR- 
DER NOW—PAY LATE : Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back Send 
name and address to PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO. Dept. 
S-1904 148 Monroe Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


FEET “KILLING” YOU? 


i \ 1+ weRe’s REAL RELIEF! 

--“Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
sr elk Cuticura Ointment 
i= then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


CUTICURA OINTMENT _ 
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“CERTAINLY YOU CAN 


SAYS WORLD FAMOUS 
FREDERICK PALMER 





BUT YOU HAVE TO 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP... 
Every successful author had 
to make a start...learn the 
fundamentals of his trade. 
Why don’t you learn how to 
WRITE? Capitalize on pres- 
ent day editorial demands 
for new material... new 
writers... the greatest mag- 
azine market of all time. 






Frederick Palmer 
Director 
Storycrafters Guild 


MODERN STREAMLINED COURSE... 


Frederick Paimer and his competent staff have 
trained thousands of writers since 1917. (Mr. 
Palmer is not connected with any other school 
or course.) His new, revised STORYCRAFTERS 
GUILD is his greatest teaching achievement. 
LET FREDERICK PALMER SHOW YOU... 
How to write short stories and articles that sell; 
create ideas, characters, plots; what to write; 
how and where to SELL it; how to EARN. 
WHILE YOU LEARN. 

TURN YOUR TALENT INTO MONEY... 
Don’t write for your own amusement. IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME learn how to build your 
ideas into manuscripts that sell! Send for 
FREE APTITUDE TEST and complete details 
of EARN WHILE YOU LEARN home-study 
course. Fill in and mail coupon today. 


* INQUIRE ABOUT SPECIAL G. |. OFFER 


4 
STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, ; 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. 2E , 
Hollywood 28, California ’ 
Without obligation please send ; 
FREE APTITUDE TEST and details , 
' 
t 
i 
] 
i 
' 
! 
_ 





of short-story writing course. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY or R.F.D. 














Self-instruction in the Chords 


who read notes. Teaches the chords by 
notes and by letter symbols, whieh is 
the key to ‘“‘popular playing’’. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. Send 
10c for Sample Lesson, Complete! 


WILLIAM A. OTTO, 4215 Park Av., Union City, N. J. Dept Y 


MECHANICS e« HOME STUDY 
Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of your 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
you want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No erry A 
Nothing to pay postman. ( Refrigeration $4 e 0 Radio 
Pumps & Hydraulics $4 e 2 Machinist $4 e CO Diesel $2 
Plumbers $6 eOShipfitter$1 eOWelders$1 eOAuto$4 
Mathematics $2 e 0 Electricity $4 e © Carpenters $6 
() Marine $4 ef Blueprint $2 e[ Sheet Metal$1. 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. ¥. 


“TECHNIQUE OF PIANO PLAYING” 
24-Lesson Course on Chords for those ? 


WHY JOB WORRY? 


LEARN ELECTROPLATING 


Highly paid, uncrowded, interesting business. 
Part or full time. Chromium, Nickel, Gold, Silver, 
etc. Send postcard for FREE booklet and proof. 


PLATER HYDE, Dept. P sstisnar ens: cau. 








8-Peerless 4x6 enlargements from your 
roll 30c; 16 exposure rolls 60c; Reprints 


5c each. PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, 
West Salem, Wisc. 
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Movies 


Crime Classic 


Ernest Hemingway’s model of sav- 
agerv, The Killers, has been endlessly re- 
printed in anthologies since it appeared in 
1927. Now it’s a prologue for Mark Hel- 
linger’s first Universal production. 

In the original short story a couple of 
gunmen invade a small town restaurant, 
tie up and gag its three occupants, and 
wait for “a big Swede to come in.”’ They’re 
going to kill him “for a friend.” 

But the Swede doesn't show up. 
Warned of his danger, he just lies in his 
room, waiting without hope and beyond 
fear for his murderers to find him. That’s 
the end of Hemingway’s chilly tale. 

Producer Hellinger got interested in 
the Swede. Why was he sunk in despair? 
Why didn’t he try to get away? 

Killer-Diller. By flashbacks the movie 
answers those questions. The result is one 
of the sharpest melodramas in years, a 
tense throwback to the days of gangster 
films like Public Enemy and Little Caesar. 

Director Robert Siodmak keeps the 
film taut and fast, expertly diagraming 
the characters’ low-voltage morality. The 
gunmen, vicious symbols of sudden death, 
strike a note of pure terror. In his film 
debut Burt Lancaster is impressive as the 
stupid Swede, who hooks up with rack- 
eteers for love of a slinky tramp, Ava 
Gardner. Sam Levene, Edmond O’Brien 
and Albert Dekker are all fine. 

If there’s a shiver in your system, 
The Killers will scare it out of you. 


When a Heel’s a Here 


The life of a swindler looks attractive 
—at least John Garfield’s criminal career 
in Nobody Lives Forever (Warners) is 
filled with luxurious beach houses and 
more $100 bills than an honest man ever 
dreamed of. And at the fadeout he’s the 





proud possessor of a beautiful lady who in 
turn possesses $2 million, That’s nice work 
in any man’s language. 

To achieve this happy ending, Gar- 
field’s activities as a confidence man had 
to be punished, ruled the movie industry’s 
code of ethics. But the script writers evi- 
dently liked Garfield too well to put him 
behind bars or kill him off. Let’s just make 
him suffer, they said, then all will be for- 
given. 

Garfield's Burden. As a war hero 
who returns to his former racketeering bus- 
iness, Garfield finds his girl, Faye Emer- 
son, and his bankroll in the clutches of 
another man. He recovers his money and 
throws a few punches at Faye, then joins 
up with a pickpocket pal, Walter Brennan, 
and a jittery ex-con, George Coulouris, in 
a plan to fleece a wealthy widow. 

With Geraldine Fitzgerald playing the 
sucker, Garfield falls for her and tries to 
back out of the deal. Coulouris objects, 
and kidnaps Geraldine. She’s rescued in 
time for the finale, but Warner’s bad-boy 
must suffer a little more—his friend Bren- 
nan is killed in his place. 

Somehow this seems light punishment 
for a life of crime. 


Three Times Three 


Three Little Girls in Blue is the third 
member of a set of dim-witted 20th Cen- 
tury Fox triplets. It has the expected fam- 
ily resemblance to all other movie musi- 
cals but this particular story has been re- 
produced twice before during the last nine 
years, 

In 1938 it was Three Blind Mice, 
just an easy delivery by a bunch of story- 
doctors with both eyes on the boxoffice. 
In 1941 it was Moon Over Miami, a bath- 
ing suit parade with Betty Grable. 

Not Well Remembered. Millions of 
people will see this film and very few of 
them will be troubled by that “I-have- 
been-here-before” feeling. That’s because 
most regular movie-goers absorb almost 
nothing of what they see. It’s the person- 
alities of the stars that fascinate them, not 


STARK TERROR. Burt Lancaster waits for slaughter as he watches "The Killers’ come closer. 
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SMART GIRLS. Vivian Blaine, June Haver and 


Vera-Ellen don their man-catching armor. 


the movies themselves. This mass forget- 
fulness is a big help to Hollywood. The 
same material can be rewoven, and last 
year’s model becomes this year’s money- 
maker. 

Three Little Girls in Blue shows a 
certain vague awareness of current Broad- 
way trends. Celeste Holm was a sensation 
singing J Cain’t Say No in Oklahoma. In 
Three Little Girls she plays a bird-brained 
southern belle, and her big number is 
Always a Lady, a feeble attempt to echo 
the casual bawdiness of her successful 
stage stint. 

Sister Act. But the movie’s plot, like 

predecessors, has the dramatic inten- 
sity of a message scribbled on a holiday 
postcard. As farm sisters out to catch rich 
husbands, June Haver poses as an heiress, 
Vivian Blaine as her secretary aad Vera- 
Ellen as her maid. The locale is a garishly 
Technicolored Atlantic City. And after 
most of the standard musical-comedy com- 
plications have been disposed of, the three 
girls in blue wind up with three boys in 
tuxedos, 


Capsules 


Gallant Bess (MGM) gives horse lov- 
ers another chance to admire their four- 
footed friends. Filmed in Cinecolor, Tech- 
nicolor’s first serious competitor, it’s an 
easy-on-the-eye tear-jerker about a Séa- 
bee and his horse. Marshall Thompson, 
George Tobias and Chill Wills are the hu- 
mans involved. 

Gallant Journey (Columbia) is a cel- 
luloid biography of John J. Montgomery 
who, according to the film’s foreword, was 
the “first man who ever flew.” Although 
Bird-man Montgomery soared high in his 
glider, his personal life seems to have been 
dull and down-to-earth. Lack of dramatic 
action and wooden performances by Glenn 
Ford and Janet Blair slow the movie down 
to a long glide, that speeds up only 
William Wellman’s expertly directed air 
sequences. 
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 Didat your mother ever rel! 
you about SMITH BROTHERS? 







ehewiict Ii icReh weels a4, RIA 431 


Famous Cough Drop Formula 


RELIEVES COUGHS 3 WAYS 


*due to colds or smoking 





..- Go after those eiindive minor 
coughs at the very first scratchy “tickle.” Get 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops, a scientific pre- 
scription-type formula of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients used for years by the medical profession. 

They bring quick, long-lasting relief 3 impor- 
tant ways: 1. Ease throat tickle. 2. Soothe dry 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 

No narcotics. Let children enjcy them freely. 
Now in greatest demand of whole 99 year his- 
tory. Buy 2 packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside if night coughs strikex_ ! BLACK OR 
Use Smith Brothers Menthol Cough Drops for stuffy nose MENTHOL 








MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES « 2 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 


New Crop, Orchard 
Fresh from Texas 
Rio Grande Valley 





This is choice Ruby Red Grape- ae. : Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
. T 1.49 plus stage. Sent C.O.D, 
fruit, ready for your Thanks FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred sda 
giving table! Order trial bushel good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
baskets now, packed half Ruby lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
Red Grapefruit; remainder assorted varieties of not perfectly satisfied, just return € 


4 7 uilt piec 7 
early oranges. Shipped prepaid express anywhere Gvend aod. Ramp | a any 


in U.S. south of New York State or east of Rockies, your trouble) and we will refund your 


.75 bushel. Write for color folders. $1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
$5 ile sta pass . “ You be the judge. You can’t lose. Could REE! 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE Co. ee See Comoe aw aoe. 


707 N. Commerce St., Harlingen, Texas. Money! Just mail » card Today. Act Now! 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-K, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 


tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before ) Checked in A jitfy 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 


acts promptly. First step is to have us conduct search of the en ee 











prior U. 8. Patents and render a report as to your invention's 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how to = | other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
protect your invention. Request does not obligate you, medicated D.0.D. Prescription. Grease- 
= forts and 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON less, stainless. Soothes, comfort 


Registered Patent Attorneys ; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
102-Z Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. i. " proves it—or money back. Ask your 


druggist today for D. D.D. Prescription. 
Playwrights Earn Fortunes 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS Possibly you, too, can win fame and fortune with a 


sit Lee lus) NO FLYING Broadway or Hollywood “‘smasirhit.”” Write for full par- 


ticulars about a series of playwrighting lessons which are 

78% MEATS IN QUARTERS. now available by mail for the first time. These lessons, 

Sold by all Hardware Stores or prepared by @ man who studied under the Instructor of 

mailed direct for $1.50 delivered. many of America’s leading playwrights, have been given 

~ “<i to university and other students for the past 15 years and 

ee naien. tea beeieae have resulted in over 100 actual stage productions. Leo- 
C.E.POTTER, 217 Sapulpa, Okla, 


tures include instructions on how to market scripts you 
have written. Write: “Playwrighting by Mail,” 401 

Ga Stomach = 

Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back Cc H R I ST M A Ss Cc A R D Ss ! 








Get This NEW INVENTION 











Cc utler Building, Rochester 4, 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, AMAZING! 50 with name $1; 21 Card Feature 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the Box $1, profit to 50c. Selling Plan and Samples 


fastest-acting medicines known for symptOmatic relief 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative 


on approval. 


Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money MERIT, 70 William St., Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 
back on return of bottle to us, 2oc at all druggists. 








| know it’ SAFE 
in Septic tanks 


Scientific tests have proved it. Sani- 
Flush won’t harm septic tanks or their 
action. This means septic tank owners 
can have absolutely clean toilet bowls. 
A clean toilet bowl has noodor. Sani- 
Flush saves messy scrubbing. Re- 
moves germ-fostering stains and film, 
chemically. It disinfects. Write for 
free report. 

Effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere, two 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 
117, Canton 2, Ohio. 


SAFE IN 
SEPTIC 
TANKS 


FALSE TEETH 
FIT TIGHT 


with 


Soften DENTYTE by warm- ~/ 

ing—spread it on your plate 

—put in mouth and bite to 

make a perfect impression. 

Remove plate — and allow 

few minutes to “‘set.”” You 

get an absolutely perfect 

fit. Sore gums vanish — no 

more slipping or loose teeth. 

DENTYTE is firm but resilient: For 

both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 

months. Immediately removable with fingers. 

Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 

per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill 

at our risk. Easy to order. Easy to use. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-56 Manheim, Pa. 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 16 East 43rd $t. (Dept. P-11), N.Y. 17, N.Y, 


MAGAZINES “2 


VOCATIONAL 

DIVERSION 

Profit by being informed on developments, opportuni- 

ties, ete., in your line. Current single copies—choice of 

816 publications—all flelds. FREE price-list. Directory 

of 3342 publications with addresses and subscription 
rates, $1.00 

Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 

34L North Ritter, Indianapolis 1, Indiana 
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NBC Photo 
reacts. 


ONCE OVER. 


Listener Back-Talk 


A man in the studio audience stood 
up. “That singer is lousy,” he said. He 
was telling NBC what he thought about 
the radio program he had just heard. 

It’s all part of a new audience re- 
action test designed by Horace Schwerin 
to tell how much listeners like a program, 
not merely whether they tune their radios 
in on it. 

Pay-Off. Twice a week, this 32-year- 
old New York research expert calls in 300 
listeners to sound off. As a result of some 
25 spout-bouts he claims several programs 
have been dropped, others re-styled. 

Schwerin spent 11 years finding out 
how to make an audience a “small uni- 
verse.”’ Discounting such a thing as a 
“typical listener,” he found the surest way 
to rate a show is to turn it loose on se- 
lected listeners for 13 weeks. 

His volunteer audiences at NBC's 
New York station WEAF get a free tour 
of Radio City—and a chance to tel radio 
on, 


Schwerin's audience 


Scored. They are screened by age, 
sex, education, occupation, availability, 
and assigned nights to attend tests. As 
they hear the transcribed show, numbers 
flash on a screen asking them to mark 
down reaction at that point (good, fair, 
poor). Analysis of score sheets shows over- 
all opinion, besides what type of person 
likes the subject most. 

In the discussion period included with 
each test, raters spare no toes. Often they 
step on commercials that “break a show’s 
mood” or are “too repetitious.” 

NBC plans to keep Schwerin “indefi- 
nitely.” But he expects to do work for 
others the first of the year, at $300 per 
15-minute program and $500 for 30 min- 
utes. 

Easy Does It. It’s the first time his 
method has been used in big-time radio, 
though he tested Army overseas shows dur- 
ing the war. His father, electronics en- 
gineer Paul Schwerin, has developed the 


on which audiences 
levers to record what they think. 
Scheduled for use in a few months, 
this machine will help son Horace grind 
out a “profile” in 24 hours. That means 
if show_rehearsals pass the test, producers 
can bank on proved, sure-fire appeal. 


“Reactocaster” 
pull 


can 


A Stooge Stars 


Mel Blanc finally got the chance to 
be himself after 19 years of being some- 
body else. But when he started his own 
show (CBS, Tues., 8:30 p.m. EST) most 
listeners didn’t recognize him by name. 

They knew him—and will continue 
knowing him—as Jack Benny’s parrot and 
French violin instructor, as Judy Canova’s 
Pedro or as Burns and Allen’s postman. 

People also knew him in the movies— 
as about 90% of the male voices in War- 
ner Brothers cartoons. Among others, he’s 
Bugs Bunny, Datfy Duck and Porky Pig. 

Now he’s Mel Blanc, simple-minded 
proprietor of a “fix-it” shop where assorted 
characters hang out. (Off the air, razor- 
minded. Blanc does own and operate a 
hardware store, but only as a hobby.) 

Who Is He? Critics have reviewed 
the new program with caution. Some 
think Blanc has been so many things he 
has no clear-cut personality. He’d do best, 
said one, to hang on to his stooge con- 
tracts which net him about $s5oo for a 
show—tops in the field. 

In a business where the road from 
stooge to star is mighty rough, Blanc has 
a tremendous reputation. After a start in 
Portland, Ore., he nibbled at Hollywood 
radio in 1932. But after two years of 
mostly waiting rooms, he was back. 

“When at First... ."" He tried again 
in 1935 and was a smash success. “Why 
didn’t you come around before?” radio 
producers asked. Later, when doing 18 
programs a week, Blanc by-passed any 
show that rehearsed more than two hours. 

Some of his voices are so eccentric he 
has trouple practicing without collecting a 
crowd. So he drives his car to a dead-end 
street, rolls up the windows, and plays 
with voices to his larynx’ content. 


- 


CBS Photo 
in @ name. 


BLANC. Mel's look tells what's 


(SEE: A Stooge Stars) 
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These Sheppard Diesel fea- 
tures make it possible for 
anyone... anywhere. 
SIMPLICITY no electrical ignition 
system, no carburetor. Can be serviced 
by any mechanic 

ECONOMY Starts and operates on 
low-cost furnace oil 

DEPENDABILITY . electric push 


“<—) button starting insures instant power. 


FULL POWER Sheppard 
Diesels are rated on their actual 
continuous power output while 
operating with full equipment. 
SAFETY no explosive fuel 
to handle and store. 












Generating Sets 


Power Units, 3% to 56H. P. Marine Engines, 334 to 62 H. P. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


DIESEL’'S THE POWER... 


quickly if a 
protective 
coating of 
oily, medica- 
ted Resinol Ointment 
is applied at once. Try it and see 
how soon fiery smarting eases. 


————— 


fy DANDY GIFT 
FOR YOUR YOUNGSTERS 


MICKEY MOUSE VIEWER and 
WALT DISNEY FILM STRIPS 
The reo! thing! Film strips right from the 
Mickey Mouse cortoons—in full color! Send 
only $1 for film viewer and one Mickey 
Mouse film strip—or send $3.95 and get 
complete set—including viewer ond 13 dif- 
ferent color film strips condensed from 
Mickey Mouse movies. Youngsters love it! 
Strips ‘occlude fomous Disney scenes from 





1—Ugly Duckling; 2—Three Little Pigs; 3- 
Doncld’s Vacotion; 4—The Practical Pig; 5—Grosshopper and 
the Ants; 6—-Good Time for o Dime; 7—Little Hiawotho; 8— 
Brave Little Toilor; 9—The Golden Touch; 10—The Pied Piper; 
11—The Pointer; 12—Tortoise and the Hore; 13—Chicken dittle 
Order now! If fewer strips ore wonted, specify which ond en- 
close $1 for viewer ond 25¢ for each strip 


E.J. RASKE ENTERPRISES 


Suite 239 — 354 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles. California 













2,000 to 36,000 watts. 


ESINGL 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Large size, ever blooming and very beautiful. Full 
of flowers, buds, and leaves. Your choice of ‘‘Blue 
Boy.”” “Pink Lady” or “White Lady.” Sent for 


$1.50 C.O.D. plus postal charges, 2 for $2.50 or 3 
for $3.75. Cash orders—we pay postage. Return at 
once if not pleased. Given with orders of $2.50 or 
more. $1.00 val. “Mystery Bloom" Peony. OWEN 
NURSERY, Dept. 651V, Bloomington, Ill. Clip 
this. 
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Aviation 


Airports for All 


For many a U.S. town the pot of gold 
at the end of aviation’s rainbow began to 
look remarkably like a Government pro- 
gram to help finance airport development. 

Beginning this month they had the 
chance to start climbing the rainbow. Into 
Civil Aeronautics Administration offices in 
all the 48 states began pouring applica- 
tions for a share in the $500 million Con- 
gressional appropriation that will be spent 
over a period of years to expand landing 
facilities. 

50-50. Under the plan Federal funds 
would match state or local expenditures 
by up to 50% of the total. Well over half 
the fields CAA expects to authorize will be 
small ones for towns of under 25,000 pop- 
ulation. (Minimum cost of smallest town- 
field would be $40,000 while for towns of 
over 25,000 population $400,000 might be 
needed. ) 

To make sure big cities don’t gobble 
up funds, proposed regulations would cut 
“matching” ’ funds down to 45% for the 
first million cost, 5% less for each suc- 
cessive million. 

Because of that rule, the traditional 
friction between town and city has already 
sprouted wings. The U.S. Conference of 
Mayors (representing 300 large cities) ob- 
jected: “Spending Federal funds for thou- 
sands of small airpofts .. . does not seem 
to make sense.” 

Replying for aviation’s “little man,” 
National Aeronautics Association repeated 
its founding credo—air development de- 
pends on air-minded towns and should be 
from the “grass roots” up, not from the 
penthouse down. 

Shhh! But an even greater foe of 
town air development was making itself 
felt. It was noise—the objectionable 
racket made by planes operating near resi- 
dential areas. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has hinted one way to 
subdue plane noises (most of which come 
from the propeller). Simply add blades 
(eight are suggested) to reduce the speed 
of propeller tips which, when revolving 
fast, create small but persistent thunder- 
claps. 
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OPERATION OOOF! Catapulted into an earth 

wall af 100 mph this 6-ton Navy plane is 

“piloted” by a dummy (arrow) to test safety 
harnesses under crash conditions. 








New EASY WAY Maker 





OF STITCHES 


FOUR LONG STITCHES 3 sive-way 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE FINISH STITCH 
Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 


Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 
Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with this sensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine... attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don't wait 
but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
your name and when you receive your new improved 
button hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
~0sit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman 
Bo this on the guarantee that if you aren't delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special .. . 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-4 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, til. 


NOW ONLY 


A 


NOTHING 
LIME 17S 








Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Genuine Moen-Tone quality approved by thou- 

sands. Complete photofinishing service and phot 
graphic equipment and supplice 
8 exposure roll film dovateped with 16 prints or 6 


enlargements ‘ - 2S 
16 exposure aplit roll developed with 16 enlargements “SOc 
Developing Panchromatic film 5e extra 

36 exposure 35MM Candid roll film, fine-orein developed 
end each good negative enlarged to 3% x 4% $1.00 


36 exposure 35MM Eastman or Aneco film reloads  50c 
ailere and Helpful Hints for better pictures sent 
without charge 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


477 Moen Bidg.. La Crosse, Wisconsin 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Sell our superb line of printed personal sta- 
tionery. High quality items, year ‘round sales. 
Costs nothing to try. Attractive sample book, 
supplies free. 

WRITEWELL STATIONERY 
Dept. 120, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

















GUARANTEED GIANT CHINCHILLAS 
Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM = R4A_—_sSeellersville, Pa. 
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BURN WATER 
IN YOUR CAR 


@ MORE POWER e FASTER PICK-UP 
@ CLEANER, COOLER, SMOOTHER 
MOTOR e GOOD MILEAGE 
@ ECONOMICAL, TOO. 


WATER INJECTION, once a top military 
aviation secret for fighter-craft airplane 
engines to increase horsepower and 
speed; to decrease fuel consumption, 
keep engines cooler, cleaner, more cCar- 
bon-free, is now available for Cars and 
Trucks in the VANDERPOEL WATER In- 
JECTING CARBURETOR. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


$17°° 


EVERYWHERE 
IN U.S. 


Quickly and easily installed between 
air cleaner and gasoline carburetor, the 
V ANDERPOEL automatically injects a reg- 
ulated and controlled amount of water, 
or alcohol-water (for winter) through 
air-horn of the gasoline carburetor and 
into the air stream, thus combining 
with fuel-air mixture. 


DECLARED GREATEST AUTOMOTIVE 
IMPROVEMENT SINCE 4-WHEEL BRAKES 


Your car performs better at night or during a 
rain because WATER VAPOR, in mixture with 
the air and petroleum gases, acts as an internal 
coolant, solecine high temperatures and peak 
pressures, suppresses detonation, (‘ping’) 
and pre-ignition, permits advanced timing, 
increases combustion time period of the fuel, 
dissolves gummy carbon deposits, keeps spark 
plugs clean, reduces fuel consumption, and 
produces higher power output from the engine. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
ASK for literature. ASK to see the VANDERPOEL 


ALL Service Stations, Garages, Tune-ups, 
Tire, Car, Truck, and Tractor Dealers Every- 
WHERE in the United States can sell and in- 
stall the VANDERPOEL. 
(If your dealer can not serve you, order direct, 
Mail post-card for literature.) 


EXOLA PRODUCTS, INC. 


2423 E. 57TH STREET* LOS ANGELES CALIF, 
56 





Books 


U.N.: How It Works 


The directions on a bottle of med- 
icine are not, as a rule, particularly excit- 
ing. The wise patient, however, reads 
them with interest. The same applies to a 
little paper-backed volume just published 
entitled The United Nations by Louis 
Dolivet (Farrar, Straus & Co.: $1.75). 

Here in words high school students 
can swallow, the author explains the struc- 
ture of the United Nations, the functions 
of its six principal organs, and, by means 
of diagrams, their relationship to one an- 
other. The organs themselves, such as the 
Security Council, are then broken down 
into their various committees, and hypo- 
thetical world problems are used to show 
how the committees work. 

Included also are a copy of the United 
Nations charter, an index of UN _ per- 
sonnel complete even to the teletype 
operators, and short introductions to Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie and his eight 
top helpers. 

The book gives the reader the cheer- 
ful realization that the UN, though young 
and imperfect, is actually in existence and 
at work. Already some offices are staffed 
all night in case a complication arises 
which needs immediate attention. 


Life with Father 


Speak of Elliot Roosevelt and one 
is apt to think of priority-rating dogs. 
His book As He Saw /t (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce: $3) somewhat modifies that im- 
pression, not for any political astuteness, 
but because it is a readable account (how- 
ever correct) of a vitally interesting sub- 
ject—F.D.R. and his war-time conferences 
with Stalin and Churchill. 

Elliott attended the, conferences, all 
except Yalta, and betwee mixing drinks, 
running errands and being nice to callers, 
took notes on what went on. Then, when 
the day was done, he dropped by his 
father’s bedroom for a private bull session 
in which the President discussed the peo- 
ple and events in father-to-son language. 

Elliot quotes these discussions. For 
example, F.D.R.’s comments on Churchill: 
“A real old Tory isn’t hee ... He’s a 
perfect war-time minister . .. But lead 
England after the war? It would never 
work.” About Giraud: “I’m afraid we’re 
leaning on a very slender reed... He’s a 
dud as an administrator. He'll be a dud as 
a leader.”’ He felt that, De Gaulle was a 
“self-seeker” but he liked Stalin and said 
“I’m sure we'll hit it off, Stalin and I.” 

Enter, the Villain. They did too, 
according to Elliot’s report. It was 
Churchill, with his determination to wage 
the kind of war best suited for holding 
the British Empire together, with whom 
Roosevelt disagreed most often. All 
through the book Churchill is the villain, 
Sometimes he becomes a rather laughable 
figure as well when he (1) has to have a 
uniform because Stalin wore one and (2) 


International 


VOICE OF FDR. Son Elliot speaks for Pop. 


can't “take” a little Russian and Ameri- 
can needling at a Teheran dinner party. 

Weak spots crop up, especially when 
Elliot tries, understandably, to prove he 
didn’t have a soft job during the war. 
He drags in all the privations and bad 
weather he can muster, but remarks about 
bridge parties with Eisenhower and week- 
ends at the Churchills give the impres- 
sion his lot was not quite that of the 
common soldier. 

Eleanor Roosevelt writes an honest 
dignified foreword in which she says: “This 
book gives one observer's first-hand ac- 
count of what went on at the major con- 
ferences.” That is probably the best way 
to look at As He Saw It. 


Priestley: Life Begins at 50 


England’s J. B. Priestley, author of 
some 40 books, is an expert craftsman. 
He can build characters out of synthetics 
twist a plug for socialism into a plot, and 
come out with a glossy, streamlined novel. 
He has done it in his new book Bright Day 
(Harper: $2.50). 

Gregory Dawson, his hero, was single. 
cynical, and 50 when he went down to the 
Royal Ocean Hotel on the coast of Corn- 
wall to complete the script for a movie 
The Lady Hits Back. He had planned on 
a work-and-play program “as simple and 
tedious as a helping of tepid porridge,” 
but by one of those the-world-is-a-small- 
place coincidences he ran into two peo- 
ple he had known 30 years ago when he 
was a clerk in a wholesale woolen business 
in Bruddersford. The encounter started 
him remembering and as he remembers a 
new story unfolds within the first—the 
story of a boy in England before World 
War I. He went fo war and lost his youth, 
his girl and his optimism. 

The Man Profits. That was Gregory 
the boy’s story. Now 30 years later Greg- 
ory the man is moved by jt. He begins to 
lose interest in his movie script and its 
message (“Expect nothing from such a 
world as this but the worst’). Even the 
love of a glamorous star can’t take him 
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back to Hollywood. How Gregory’s life 
begins again at 50 is the point of Priest- 
ley’s novel. It is a sincere point, but it 
can’t carry much weight in an otherwise 
hollow novel. 


Beating the Fifth Column 


The world is indeed one world. Those 
who did not learn this from the late Wen- 
dell Willkie can learn it now in Louis 
Fischer’s new book, The Great Challenge 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce: $4). 

Here the oneness is not based on 
geography or fast airplanes, but on the 
political thinking of the world’s leaders— 
Stalin, spurring the Japanese to fight the 
U.S. because this would strengthen Rus- 
sia’s relations with Japan; Chiang Kai- 
shek insisting that Roosevelt demand In- 
dian independence because this would be 
a step toward keeping the British out of 
China. Again and again such inter-rela- 
tionship is vividly illustrated in this be- 
hind-the-scenes account of world diplo- 
macy during the past seven years. 

The author is well equipped. Though 
born in Philadelphia, Fischer lived in Eu- 
rope for 18 years (14 in Russia) and met 
most of Europe’s leaders. In 1941 he was 
in England talking with Churchill, Eden, 
Bevin, Attlee, Bracken, Lloyd George and 
other high officials. In 1942 he was in 
India where he spent a week with Gandhi, 
talked with Nehru, Jinnah, Indian princes 
and Wavell. Word for word he repeats 
these conversations and gives his imprés- 
sions of the men and their countries. 

Russian Expansion. A large part of 
The Great Challenge is devoted to Russia, 
a country the author once admired but 
now warns against because of Stalin’s dic- 
tatorship and the new Soviet nationalism 
which Fischer blames for Russia’s current 
grabbing up of new territory. 

Fischer thinks Russian expansion 
should be stopped and that a firm British- 
U.S. stand could do it, but warns of an- 
other Russian danger, the infiltration of 
Russian ideology. This, he says, can be 
stopped only by the practice of real de- 
mocracy, a democracy that does not con- 
done imperialism, but means food and 
health and education for all peoples. That, 
says Fischer, is the challenge. 





Duell, Sloan & Pearce 


INSIDE DIPLOMATS. Fischer sheds some light. 
OCTOBER 23, 1946 


27 original designs — never 
before published — runners, 
doilies, place mats, all shapes, 
all sizes, all colors--fully illus- 


; “ NAME 
trated with directions. 
SENT POSTPAID FOR 10 cTs. PLUS ADDRESS 
FREE: -- 





TREASURE CHEST, 


Book of Design No. 1600 


1 LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 7, 7, Shelby, N. Cc. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for which please send me, postpaid, 
your new booklet, “Doilies to Treasure” No. 1600, and 5 Free Leaflets 
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K-R-0 Kills ‘em or Your Money Back! 
Safe! K-R-O Red Squill Powder &i//s rats 


only—is relatively harmless to farm ani- 
mals, dogs, cats, chickens. Economical! 
Two-eunce package at 75c will make 
200 quick-killing baits. At most drug, 
feed, and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 


Proofing Buildings and Premises,” 
FREE w ou. oe Dept. of Interior. Write for 
your copy, now. The K-R-O Company, 


Springfield, Ohio, Dept. 131. 


ed RO, 





OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
SUPER BUZZ ay 


Eliminates the hard 

Ni work of clearing 
land of brush, sap- 
lings, and larger trees. Goes anywhere on its own 
wer. Saws up-hill as well as on level ground. 
diest saw ever built. Powerful motor. Belt pulley 

for many power jobs. Low operating cost. Costs too 
little to do without. Make big money clearing land. 
Write for low factory-to-user price. Pats. Pending. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1064 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kas. 











OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





LUMBAGO 
TORMENT? 





SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


To get quick, gentle relief from the misery of 
lumbago, muscle and back aches due to fatigue 
and exposure, use Soretone liniment, made for 
this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients act- 
ing like glowing warmth from a heating pad. 
Fresh blood is attracted to superficial pain area. 
Soretone stands out for safe, effective results. If 
not delighted, money back, 50c. Economy size 
$1.00 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 

One of the 225 products made by McKesson & Robbins 
jor your health and comfort. 





Woodworking Your Hobby? 


JIG SAWS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Sturdy fir and ook 
woods. Movable ports 
mounted on oil-im- 
pregnoted bearings 


- need no lubrica- 
tion! 


Send Check or 
M. 0. Witn Order 


‘size 91295 ister “Sse $1695 
WM. H. SHELLINGTON 


Machinery Sales and Service 
2055 HUNTING PARK AVE, PHILA. 40, PA, DEPT. P. 


AIRSICK sau 
NAUSEA SEN 


... Helps to control 

=< balance. ALE itd. 
wiets the nerves. “w a. 
THE WORLD OVER "EMEO* 
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OU’LL LAUGH 
AT WINTER 


if you take care of 
your cooling system 
NOW! 


You'll have no trouble with your 
car’s cooling system when Winter 
arrives—if you'll have it serviced the 
WHIZ way now! 

The complete WHIZ line of cool- 
ing system specialties includes these 
three favorites: KLEEN-FLUSH to 
clean out the rust, scale, corrosion, 
and sludge that clog the cooling 
system and cause overheating; 
COMMANDO RUST PREVEN- 
TIVE to guard against the formation 
of damaging deposits; INSTANT 
SEALER to stop all leaks quickly, 
and avoid the loss of anti-freeze. 


You'll find WHIZ products wher- 
ever automotive products are sold. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J.; Toronto, Can. 


Ce ' 


a cooume ST 
a 
ndliliom ; 

—- 


HTS RUST FORMATION 
MBATS SCALE & SLUDGE 
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| choice of peace... 





Bypaths 


"Hey, Mom—! ain't got buck teeth any more!” 


Exposed 


Her romance by mail was so thrilling, 
She hoped it would never diminish; 
Naively, she wrote: “Find my picture en- 

closed.” — 
That was the photo finish. 
—Philip Lazarus 


They Say 


With the atom bomb, there is a clear 
or pieces! 

Maybe it will be just as well if the 
“Open Door” in China is closed until 
things quiet down. 

There’s something about Balkan that 
suggests a mule. 

“Unionizing” the South may be as 
tough an assignment as it was in 1861- 
1865. 

A shortage of locomotives is said to 
keep the world from getting back on the 
track, 

Russia now admits that she brought 
Japan to its knees. That ain’t the way 
MacArthur heard it. 

The Paris peace conference might be 
labeled: “Operation Cross-Purposes.” 

Theme-song for a butcher: ‘“‘Till We 
Meat Again.” 

Maybe the Republican Party could 
borrow a slogan from the traffic-bureau: 
“No Left Turn.” 

Henry Wallace is for more appease- 
ment in our handling of the Bolshies. 
Someone should tell Mr. Wallace about 
the man with the umbrella who went to 
Munich, 


Heap Big Mother-in-Law 


The belief that American Indian 
women do all the work—except for hunt- 
ing and fishing—completely dominated by 
their braves, is debunked by Dr. Ralph L. 
Beals, associate professor of anthropology 
at the University of California, 

On a basis of extensive American 
Southwest explorations, during which he 


studied domestic relations, he reports the 
following ancient Indian customs, still in 
practice: 

“Among Hopi and Zuni tribes of 
Pueblo Indians, the women do little or no 
actual farming, but farms and houses are 
considered their property. The Indian man 
is considered a guest in his wife’s mother’s 
home. If there is trouble his personal be- 
longings are put outside the door, as signal 
for his departure. After separation he re- 
linquishes all property rights, to house, 
new crops, or whatever he has built or 
tilled. After a quarrel he goes home to 
his mother.” 


Hers and His 


Though our towels are not 
Marked “Mr.” and “Mrs.,” 
Still it’s easy to tell 
Which one his is. 
You'll find his rack 
To the left of the door; 
Just look beneath it 
On the floor. 
—Louise Duke 


Quips 


A tough Tennesseean, run over by a 
steam roller, sustained only four cracked 
ribs. Lovers of machinery will be gratified 
to know, too, that the roller is once more 
up and around.—Detroit News. 

The most convincing evidence that 
this country is following the good-neighbor 
policy in foreign affairs is the vicious gos- 
sip being spread by the neighbors.—W ash- 
ington Star. 

We are still giving the Russians about 
40 millions a month in goods, food and 
machinery. It keeps them strong enough 
to act tough.—-Miami Herald. 

Probably it doesn’t bother the scien- 
tists who split the atom, but Abraham 
Lincoln won more fame than they did just 
by splitting a few old fence rails.—Boston 
Globe. 

Now that we do see America first, we 
hope to see America last.—Dallas Morn- 
ing News, 





“Thought your lawyer could get you out of this 
didn't you?” 
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A STUDY OF COSTS over a period of 
20 years has upset some popular beliefs 
about where the most profitable business 
comes from for manufacturers and job- 
bers. This study shows that dealers out- 
side the suburban area of the big cities 
account for *% of total annual profit. 
The reason for this is that a large per- 
centage of big city accounts carry small 
stocks and place small orders daily to 
meet customer’s needs. Handling costs 


eat up profits on small orders. The deal- 


THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE THAT 
INFLUENCES MAIN STREET, U.S.A 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Sq. « New York, 420 Lexington Ave, 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. « ¢ Detroit, General Motors Bidg, 


& Where you'll find 
the HEAVY END 


OF PROFIT 


er in the small city or town can’t do bus- 
iness this way. He must carry adequate 
stocks. Consequently his orders average 
bigger and are more profitable. 

The above sales cost study is yours for 
the asking after September 15. Write or 
phone PATHFINDER, the only news 
magazine that concentrates on the rich 
Main Street market. Puts more than 
800,000 circulation into influential small 
city and town homes. And is growing 


fast and steadily. 









Have you seen the new 


You'll find them on aluminum canoes and cooking 
utensils, on aluminum shovels and chairs, on aluminum 
rolling pins, mailboxes, hose nozzles, giftware ... and 
a hundred things more. 

They’re names that made news during the war... 
names of companies, big and small, that helped fill the 
skies with airplanes. Now they are making aluminum 
things for you. ‘They are part of your peacetime alumi- 
num industry ... the great industry that grew out of 
one tiny company in just 58 years. 

For 50 years that pioneer company... ALCOA 
-+. was the only company in this country which 
produced aluminum from its ores. Alcoa raised alumi- 
num “from a pup”. Found out what it was good for 
and what it wasn’t good for. Learned how to make 


ALCOA 


names on Main Street? 


it better, stronger, more useful, and lower in cost. 

So, now you have the biggest aluminum industry in 
the world ... full of healthy competition. In addition 
to many companies who roll aluminum sheet and make 
numerous aluminum shapes and forms, two other com- 
panies besides Aleoa now make new aluminum metal. 
Also, scores of smelters reclaim scrap aluminum 
and sell it. And thousands of companies are using 
aluminum to make things... buses to ride in, tools to 
work with, sporting goods to play with, homes to live 


in... things for better living... 


Mes ¢ i . e 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1885 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


nec. T.. 


First in ALUMINUM 





